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CHAPTER V. 


“ Cliffs that rear their haughty head 
Hard o'er the river's darksome bed, 
Where now all naked, wild, and gray, 
Now waving all with greenwood spray ; 
The trees to every crevice clung 
And o’er the dell their branches hung, 
And there, all «plintered and uneven, 
The shivered rocks ascend to heaven. 


” 


AT LUNCHEON, 


SgYEviA carries her point without much 


difficulty. None of us are averse to 
turning our faces down the French Broad, 
and Aunt Markham is specially pleased by 
the idea. 

“It isa good plan,” she says, “ because 
We shall escape joining the Dupont party. 
That Madame—what is her name ?—fatigues 
me to death with her raptures and compli- 
ments,” 

“TI think the Dupont party is, in a certain 
sense, at the bottom of the suggestion,” says 
Erie, “Tt changes our plan of travel alto- 
gether, but I am not inconsolable. I can 
endure any thing better than traveling in a 
Sang, like convicts.” 

“You are very felicitous in your com- 
Stee 

* Continued from Jourwat of October 2, 1875. 











MOUNTAIN 


BY CHRISTIAN REID. 


parisons,” says Charley. “I doubt whether 
we shall get rid of Dupont, however. He is 
so desperate that I think he will leave his 
own party to join ours.” 

“Perhaps you will exchange with him,” 
says Sylvia. “I can’t imagine how you will 
support life without Adéle.” 

“Tt will be difficult, no doubt,” says Char- 
ley, serenely, “ but in traveling, as in poli- 
tics, it is best to stand by one’s party. If 
Dupont joins us,I shall not greatly object. 
He is a degree or two better than that fellow 
Lanier.” 

The gentleman designated in this com- 
plimentary manner, meanwhile makes his 
arrangements to join us. But, when we are 
in readiness to start, one of those unavoid- 
able misfortunes that sometimes befall sum- 
mer travelers occurs — the rainy season in 
August begins. For three days it rains stead- 
ily—Asheville appearing the while depress- 
ingly dirty and dull—and 
it is only on the fourth 
day that the clouds dis- 
perse a little, the car- 
riages are ordered, and 
we prepare to set forth. 

The order of our going 

is soon arranged. Syl- 
via, Charley, and Mr. La- 
nier, are on horseback; 
Aunt Markham, Rupert, 
and i, together with John, 
fill the phaeton; Eric— 
who cannot endure that 
any one else should hold 
the reins while he sits 
by—drives the “jersey,” 
which serves as a bag- 
gage- wagon, with Har- 
rison (its nominal driver) 
by his side. 

“So you have lent 
Charley your horse?” I 
say to him just before we 
start. ‘It is more than 
he deserves after having 
refused to bring his own.” 

“T thought jt would 
be too cruel to sentence 
the poor fellow to the 
carriage, with Lanier by 
Sylvia’s side,” he an- 
swers, “but, of course, 
we will vary our modes 





THE SKY,” 


BY-WAYS.* 


of travel. If it does not rain, I shall invite 
you to share my seat in the baggage-wagon, 
by way of relief from the carriage.” 

The clouds, however, are determined that 
this pleasure shall be indefinitely deferred. 
As we drive down the long, muddy bill that 
leads out of Asheville, we observe that they 
hang low on the mountains—always a threat- 
ening sign—and, before we have traveled 
three miles, a white rain is upon us. Much 
to her disgust, Sylvia is forced to enter the 
carriage, while Rupert mounts her horse; 
there is a general enveloping in water-proof 
cloaks and coats, a consultation as to whether 
we shall turn back, a unanimous vote to go 
on, and a resolute setting forward in the 
teeth of the storm. It does not last very 
long; then there is a slight interlude: the 
clouds cease to rain, though they still cur- 
tain the sky in watery grayness. We are by 
this time immediately on the banks of the 
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river, following that famous “ Buncombe 
turnpike ” which for fifty years was the great 
highway of travel between North Carolina 
and the Southwestern States. Originally an 
Indian trail, it has been and still remains the 
most picturesque road in the mountains. The 
fall of the river from Asheville to the Warm 
Springs —a distance of thirty-six miles—is 
seven hundred feet, from which the rapidity 
of its current my be conceived, and the 
height of the hills that overshadow it. As 
the gorge deepens they tower higher and yet 
higher, these beautiful mountains, sometimes 
round and swelling, at other times broken 
into cliff-like escarpments, with great masses 
of rock overhanging the narrow pass, and 
tropical verdure feathering every ledge and 
point. What studies of form and color are 
here for a future generation of artists, no 
words can fitly say. The road, as it stretches 
before us, is a picture never to be forgotten. 
On one side the whirling, tumultuous river 
leaps and races over the rocks that strew its 
channel; on the other steep hill-sides hang, 
dark with shade, green with ferns, damp with 
trickling streams. The road turns, and lo! 
there is a fairy glen, down which a white cas- 
cade comes leaping over its rocks “to join 
the brimming river,” or a narrow stretch of 
valley, planted generally in tall, rustling corn. 

We are not allowed to enjoy this charm- 
ing beauty with any satisfaction to ourselves 
very long. The clouds gather again, the rain 
begins once more—this time with a steady, 
settled persistence, that gives no hope of 
abatement; and presently Rupert rides up to 
the side of the carriage. 

“‘ Brother Eric says we shall have to stop 
at Alexander's. He declares it is impossible 
to go on to the Springs in such weather as 
this. It is disagreeable to us, and hard on 
the horses.” 

“ What a bore!” says Sylvia. ‘“ Alexan- 
der’s is no doubt a very pleasant place, but 
when one starts with an object in view, one 
likes to attain it. What must be, must be, 
however. We should certainly see little of 
the gorge in this deluge.” 

Consequently we make our first halt at 
Alexander’s, ten miles below Asheville. No 
house of its kind is more widely known, or 
more deservedly popular, than this delight- 
ful hostelry. One secret of its charm is in 
the fact that there is no aping of the modern 
hotel about it. Nothing can be more quaint, 
more old-fashioned, more comfortable, and 
thoroughly unpretentious, than all its ar- 
rangements. A pleasant farm-house on a 
large scale, with a post-office and bowling- 
alley in front, a bridge crossing the river, 
and high, green hills rising abruptly around 
—this is Alexander’s. Of the comfort of its 
lodging, the excellence of its table, thousands 
of travelers can speak. Withal it is a dreamy, 
restful place, where even the racing river 
grows tranquil, and, shut in by the great 
hills, one feels as if one might enjoy that re- 
pose of mind and body which is rare in this 
feverish age. 

We find the house, as usual, full of guests 
—so full that Mr. Alexander demurs about 
receiving us; but, moved to compassion by 
the lowering skies and our drenched condi- 
tion, finally agrees to stretch a point and take 





us in. This is someth.ng for which to be | any one else made the same suggestion. 


grateful, since there is no cessation in the 
steady down-pour for the rest of the day. 
The river—usually greenas Niagara—sweeps 
by, a turbid flood, and sight-seeing is utterly 
out of the question. We play whist on the 
vine-draped piazza, go over to the bowling- 
alley under umbrellas, grow friendly with all 
the inmates of the house, study maps, and 
learn all about the great floods of the past 
spring. 

“ Almost all the bridges ia this part of 
the country were swept away,” says Mr. 
Alexander. “The bridge over Laurel went 
—you ford the river now—and the bridge at 
the Warm Springs over the French Broad.” 

“Do we ford there?” asks Aunt Mark- 
hem, terrified at such a prospect. 

“No, there is a ferry.” 

“One of the most inconvenient modes 
that ever was devised for crossing a stream,” 
says Eric. 

“T don’t think we are likely to cross any 
streams in any manner very soon,” says 
Charley. “The clouds look as if they had 
settled steadily to business, and meant to 
rain for a week.” 

This is depressingly true, yet, as we sit 
oo the piazza late in the afternoon, there is a 
slight indication of breaking away. The 
rain “holds up,” as country people say; a 
glow of some faint, indescribable kind be- 
gins to light up the vapory heavens and tur- 
bid river-stretch. When we come out from 
tea the scene has become beautiful. Far 
down the river a primrose tint in the west 
shines through the green foliage, and the 
clouds are rolling away from the eastern 
heavens, Every thing is dripping with moist- 
ure; but, equipping ourselves with water- 
proofs and overshoes, we go out on the 
bridge. It is impossible to describe the 
fresh loveliness of the scene as we stand with 
the turbulent, swollen river flowing under- 
neath in long, swirling ripples, and watch the 
light die out of that portion of the west which 
we see through the river-gap. The clouds 
change their shapes and aspects momently— 
now watery gray, as they have been all day, 
now white as snow-drifts against a dark-blue 
sky. Solemn and stately the great hills in- 
close us, with their aspect of eternal, melan- 
choly calm, and from all the defiles white 
mists are rising. 

Something in the picture touches Sylvia. 
She turns from Ralph Lanier to where Char- 
ley stands leaning over the wet railing and 
whistling softly; laying her hand on his 
arm: 

“ You told me first about the French 
Broad,” she says, “ but I did not fancy it 
was half so beautiful as this.” 

“As this!” repeats Charley. ‘“ Why, 
this is nothing. The grandeur of the gorge 
does not begin until four cr five miles below 
here.” 

“ Well,” she says, with a laugh, “it is 
pleasant to think that something better is 
coming—but this is good enough. Charley, 
that looks like a very pleasant road along 
the river-bank yonder. Can we not walk a 
little?” 

“ Certainly,” answers Charley, with an 
alacrity he would not be likely to display if 





“ You'll find it rather damp, but if you have 
on overshoes—” 

“Oh, yes, overshoes and a water-proof. 
Come! I don’t want to go back to the house 
to play whist and be bullied by everybody 
round the table for not leading trumps.” 

She takes his arm, and they start, but 
Mr. Lanier in his anxiety cannot forbear en. 
tering a protest. 

“ You are surely not going to walk on the 
side of the river, Miss Norwood,” he says, 
“ You've no idea how wet it is—you will cer. 
tainly take cold.—Kenyon, this is very im. 
prudent—” 

“Very good of you to consider my 
health,” says Charley. “Iam afraid I may 
take a sore-throat, or something of the kind; 
but when a lady gives an invitation, you 
know it is impossible to refuse.” 

“Aunt Markham will take my hand at 
whist, Mr. Lanier,” says Sylvia’s gay, mis- 
chievous voice. Then they walk away, and 
we soon see their figures strolling along the 
winding road by the river-bank. 

Eric laughs at the vexed expression which, 
even in the dim light, we see on Mr. Lanier’s 
face as he watches them. 

“Give her line, Ralph,” he says, good- 
naturedly. “A fish like that is not landed 
at once—if, indeed, you are lucky enough to 
land her at all.” 

“ T sometimes think, by Jove, that I never 
shall,” says Mr. Lanier, with emphasis, “One 
minute she is as kind and gracious as could 
possibly be desired; the next she thrusts a 
fellow off at arm’s length. I don’t pretend 
to understand such women,” 

“They don’t generally intend that you 
should understand them,” says Eric, quietly. 

After this we return to the house and 
play another game of whist—Aunt Markham 
taking Sylvia’s hand, and calling Mr. Lanier 
sharply to account for all the blunders which 
he makes, and which owe their origin to a 
distracted mind. Whist-players know what 
concentration of thought this game demands, 
and poor Mr. Lanier’s thoughts are follow- 
ing Sylvia up and down the wet river-side. 

She comes in late, with wet boots and 
draggled skirts, but a pretty flush on her 
cheeks and light in her eyes. “We have 
been watching the moon rise,” she hastens 
to assure Aunt Markham. “There is a bluff 
about a quarter of a mile down the river, 
which is perfectly lovely.—Are my feet wet? 
Well, yes—slightly so, but I am going to bed, 
so it does not matter. Good-night.” 

“One moment, Miss Sylvia!” cries Mr. 
Lanier, springing after her; but she fits 
away with a laugh and is gone. 

The first sound I hear next morning is 
that of rain heavily falling, but by breakfast- 
time a few faint gleams of sunshine have p- 
peared, and after breakfast we decide to or- 
der the carriages and make another effort 
to reach the Warm Springs. Half a dozen 
amateur weather-prophets assure us that it 
will be a clear day. ‘The mists are rising, 
the clouds are breaking,” they say. “By 
twelve o’clock you will have as much sun 48 
you want, and perhaps a little more.” 

Cheered by these assurances we start. 
Eric and I in the wagon lead the way, the 
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carriage and horsemen follow. But for the 
heaviness of the road the day would be de- 
lightful—a perfect, day for traveling. Light 
veils of cloud obscure the sun, though now 
and then a burst of sunlight breaks forth and 
lights up the world with splendor. Three 
or four miles below Alexander’s we enter on 
that part of the road which leads below the 
diffs. They rise over our heads hundreds 
of feet, these beautiful, majestic heights, 
broken ledges and masses of rock, in every 
interstice of which great pines grow, and 
thickets of rhododendron flourish. In the 
dark shade, ferns, flowers, and mosses abound, 
together with trees of every variety, while 
down the hill-sides and over the rocks count- 
less streams come leaping in foam and spray. 

We make slow progress here. It is im- 
possible not to pause and linger at every 
step. The road, flecked with shadows, 
stretches befure us, bounded on one side by 
the tumultuous river, overshadowed on the 
other by these inexpressibly picturesque es- 
carpments. Sylvia descends from her horse, 
and, looping up her habit, climbs the rocks 
with almost childlike delight — followed by 
her two attendants, who do not probably en- 
joy the scrambling so much. Yet a change 
has evidently come over Charley. Despite 
his indolence he has a genuine love of Na- 
ture, and it begins to assert itself. Lanier, 
on the contrary, would be plainly content 
to sit on his horse and say, “ Really, very 
beautiful !”’ 

“How little idea most people have of 
the grandeur of this country!” says Eric. 
“The pass of the Trosachs is nothing to 
this gorge of the French Broad — yet com- 
pare the renown of the one with the obscu- 
tity of the other.” 

“Yet the scenery of the French Broad 
is tame compared to some that is to be found 
in these mountains—and which is absolutely 
unknown,” says Charley. 

“Tame!” repeats Sylvia. “ Are we al- 
wiys to remain below in the scale of com- 
parison? Shall we never see any thing which 
has the distinction of being superlative ? ” 

“Yes, you will stand on the Black Moun- 
tain and you will see Hickory-Nut Gap,” Eric 
answers. ‘‘ Those two things are superlative.” 

Since the day is wearing on, we cannot 
linger so long as we should like. Though 
our road is bounded by the narrow walls of 
the gorge through which the river forces its 
way, there is no monotony in the scenery. 
Every curve of the winding stream gives us 
apicture of new beauty —a picture essential- 
ly unlike any that we have seen before. As 
we advance, the mountains on each side rise 
higher, the stream grows wilder, the masses 
of rock which strew its channel are larger, 
sometimes piled in fantastic shapes with the 
water surging around and boiling under them, 
or forming islands covered with greenness. 

Toward the middle of the day the sun 
shines out hotly—making our noonday rest, 
while we eat our luncheon, very pleasant. It 
's while we are engaged in this manner, scat- 
tered over the rocks by the river-bank, under 
the shade of the trees, that to our surprise 
the stage, which we expected to meet much 
later in the day, comes driving past. Two 
or three voices hail the driver : 





“Halloa!—from the Warm Springs al- 
ready?” 

Driver : “ Haven’t been to the Springs to- 
day—couldn’t cross Laurel yesterday even- 
ing.” 

“Ts it too high for fording ? ” 

“ Much too high.” 

“Do you think it is down by this time?” 

“ Can’t tell—maybe.” 

Then the lumbering vehicle rattles on, and 
we look at each other. 

“ By George! here’s a promising state 
of affairs!” says Mr. Lanier, twisting the 
ends of his black mustache. 

“T’ve had my doubts about Laurel from 
the first,” says Charley, taking another sand- 
wich. “It’s a dangerous-looking stream even 
at low water.” 

“O Eric,” cries Aunt Markham, with per- 
turbation on ber countenance, “let us go 
back to Alexander’s.” 

“Tm opposed to turning back,” says Ru- 
pert, who is balancing himself in a preca- 
rious manner on a tree which hangs over the 
water. “If we can’t cross Laurel, we can 
camp out.” 

“Well said, Rupert!” cries Sylvia. “I 
have always desired two things ardently—to 
camp out all night, and to be lost in the 
mountains. If we can compass the first, I 
shall have hopes of the last.” 

“Sylvia, how can you talk so foolishly!” 
says Aunt Markham.—‘ Eric, what do you 
mean to do?” 

“To go on, mother,” answers Eric. 
“These mountain-streams run down as fast 
as they rise. We can’t reach Laurel before 
late afternoon, and it will be low enough to 
cross by that time.” 

Two things which are very essential in a 
leader Eric possesses—coolness and resolu- 
tion. Many men under such circumstances 
would say to the party, “ What shall we do?” 
and endless discussion would be the result. 
Eric simply announces what he means to do, 
and even Aunt Markham submits, “ You'll 
promise that if there is any danger you won’t 
take us in!” she says; and, when he says, “I 
promise that most positively,” she is content. 

Our luncheon over, we start again. A 
few miles brings us to Marshall, the seat of 
Madison County. A more singularly-located 
village cannot well be imagined. It is situ- 
ated immediately on the river, in a valley not 
more than a quarter of a mile wide, with 
sheer, steep hills rising abruptly behind, and 
the river in front. 

“The streams in this part of the country 
cannot rise like ours,” I say to Eric, “ or else 
Marshall would be submerged twice a year at 
least. Think of the Yadkin, that rose last 
spring forty feet!” 

“‘ The French Broad never rises like that,” 
he answers; “it runs off too rapidly. A 
bridge has been swept away here, but I doubt 
if the river came up to the town. We'll ask.” 

We do ask, and are told that it came up 
to the first row of houses—about ten feet 
above its usual level—but rose no farther. 
The bridge went like a thread, and a pretty, 
cultivated island lying in the middle of the 
stream was entirely overflowed. We try to 
obtain some information about Laurel here, 
but nobody knows any thing. As we drive 





out of the town, a darkly-threatening cloud is 
hanging over the mountains, and we hear 
“sounds of thunder afar.” We pause at the 
toll-gate, where a woman comes out to re- 
ceive the toll, superintended by a cadaverous- 
looking man, evidently ill with fever, who is 
lying on a mattress in an upper piazza. Of 
him, also, we solicit information of Laurel. 

“T haven’t seen nobody from there to- 
day,” he responds, “ but the stage came back 
last night without crossing. If it hasn’t 
rained any more on the head-waters, the river 
may be down by this time. There’s an old 
man living there that’ll show you the ford. 
Travelin’ fur?” 

“Down to the Springs,” answers Eric, 
touching the horses ; and on we go. 

Just below Marshall the river makes a 
magnificent curve, sweeping with a bold and 
beautiful stretch around the base of the 
wooded cliffs that rise abruptly from its verge, 
and from this point the grandeur of the gorge 
is unmatched, and absolutely beyond descrip- 
tion. The scenes grow wilder with every 
mile. Our ears are filled with the roar of 
the tumultuous river that lashes itself to fury 
among the rocks of every conceivable form 
that seem trying to bar its way. Much of 
the road is made in the bed of the stream, 
and, as we wind around the cliffs that jut 
out here and there, it is always with the de- 
vout hope that we may not come face to face 
with some other vehicle. Insuch a case it is 
impossible to see what either party would or 
could do. We are spared any thing of the 
kind, however, and so we go on, feeling as if 
we were leaving civilization altogether behind, 
and plunging deeper and deeper into the heart 
of primeval Nature. The fact that we meet 
no travelers strikes us. 

“T am afraid Laurel is up,” Eric says, 
doubtfully, “ else we should have met some- 
body from beyond there.” 

One feature of the day’s travel also im- 


FISHERMEN. 


presses us—the number of people who are 
engaged in fishing. At least once in the 
course of every half mile we pass a group of 
men and boys employed in this manner, Our 
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curiosity is roused at last. Why should the 
whole population of the French Broad be de- 
voting themselves to fishing on this special 
day? Weask two or three, but receive little 
satisfaction. Unless approached with some 
tact, your mountaineer is apt to prove sulky 
and non-committal. 

The road is so rough and so muddy that 
it is impossible to travel fast, and the after- 
noon is more than half gone before we hear 
that we are nine miles from Laurel, of the 
state of which we have not yet received any 
definite information. 

“Eric,” says Charley, riding up to the 
side of the phaeton which Eric is driving, 
“T have grave doubts about that river ahead 
of us. If we can’t cross it, where do you 
propose to spend the night? There is not a 
tolerable place between the Springs and Alex- 
ander’s.” 

“We can camp out,” says Sylvia, riding 
up on the other side.—“ Eric, pray let us do 
that—Aunt Markham, wouldn’t you rather 
sleep in the carriage than in such houses as 
we have passed?” 

“T think I should,” says Aunt Markham, 
“but I would rather cross Laurel than do 
either.” 

Charley shakes his head as he falls back. 
He is plainly not sanguine about Laurel. The 
case is despefate now, however ; it is too far 
to go back—we must go on. Two or three 
showers have passed over us, but we are in- 
ured to wettings by this time, and do not 
mind them; massed clouds are before and 
behind, but we scarcely glance at them. On 
we drive for three miles farther, rugged cliffs 
hanging over us, a rocky road below, the 
rushing river by our side. Every thing 
around is so wild that unconsciously our spir- 
its begin to fail a little. What if Laurel 
should be up! where and how shall we spend 
the night ? 

“T think there is a storm coming over, 
Eric,” says Aunt Markham, presently, from 
the back of the phaeton. ‘“ Had we not bet- 
ter put up the top?” 

Eric turns, partly to look at the clouds, 
partly to assist in pulling up the top. In 


doing s0, he fails to avoid one of the rocks | 


of which the road is full. Crash against it 
goes the phaeton-wheel, there is a loud snap 
under our feet, and, as Eric pulls up the 
horses, he says: 

“ By George, there goes a spring!” 

The equestrians are lingering in the rear, 
‘but, seeing our abrupt halt, Charley comes 
up at a canter. 

“ Ride on and stop those fellows in front,” 
says Eric, as he comes abreast of us, “ and 
tell John to bring a rope here.—I am sorry 
to say you must all get out of the carriage. 
—Rupert, come and unharness the horses.” 

We alight, and Aunt Markham seats her- 
self on a rock with an expression of counte- 
nance that might move a statue to amuse- 
ment. Disgust, despair, consternation, un- 
utterable resignation to any thing that may 
occur—all this is so plainly visible on her 
face that I go to the river-bank—about two 
feet distant—to enjoy a private laugh. 

Meanwhile, Sylvia and her escort appear 
on the scene. 


| ing almost as much concerned as Aunt Mark- 
ham. ‘“ What luck!” 

“T’ve been ’feard of that spring all along, 
Mass Eric,” says John, coming up with a 
coil of rope over his shoulder. 

“Well, the worst has come,” says Eric, 
“so now let us go to work and remedy it.— 
Charley, lend a hand here.” 

While Rupert holds the horses—which 
have been taken out of the carriage —and 
Eric, Charley, and John, bandage the broken 
spring, Mr. Lanier sits on his horse and con- 
templatively pulls his mustache. He is evi- 
dently of the opinion that misfortune has 
marked us for its own, and that traveling on 
the French Broad has its disadvantages. 

Suddenly Aunt Markham extends her 
hand like a tragedy-queen, and points up the 
river. 

“The rain is coming,” she says. 
somebody bring me a water-proof ?”’ 

Mr. Lanier springs from his horse, and 
goes in search of this garment—not an in- 
stant too soon. We have scarcely time to 
envelop ourselves before the rain is upon us. 
There comes a blaze of lightning, a volleying 
peal of thunder, then the clouds empty them- 
selves in a white, blinding sheet that almost 
takes away our breath, and promises to soak 
us to the skin. 

“O Alice, isn’t this dreadful?” says Syl- 
via, whose taste for adventure begins to be a 
little damped. As for Aunt Markham, she 
thinks that forbearance has ceased to bea 
virtue, and she cries that she must and will 
get into the carriage. 

“T cannot sit here in a pool of water!” 
she says. “Eric, I shall take my death of 
cold—lI am sure of it.” 

“We'll be ready for you in a minute, 
mother,” says Eric, working like a Trojan. 

In the midst of all this, a horseman un- 
expectedly appears, riding around a cliff just 
ahead of us, where the river makes a bend. 
He pauses—naturally surprised at the scene 
before him. It is by no means common to 
find parties of our description on the French 
Broad in a pouring rain. We hail him with 
our usual question : 

“Can you tell us how far we are from 
Laurel?” 

“Four miles,” he answers, staring hard- 
“ Broken a spring?” 

“Yes. Is Laurel up?” 

“Pretty high. You are not thinking 

about crossing it?” 

“We are thinking exactly that,” says 
Eric, turning round, “ if the stream isn’t too 
high. Have you crossed it?” 

“No—it’s beyond crossing, except in a 
canoe. “I’m just from there, though. I 
live on Laurel, five miles from the mouth, 
The river has been past fording for five days. 
It is running eight or ten feet deep now, and 
will swim a horse.” 

“By Jove!” says Mr. Lanier. Nobody 
else utters a word. We are all stunned, and 
we gaze at the messenger of evil tidings with 
a mixture of indignation and appeal. 

“Tt can’t be!” cries Sylvia, entreatingly. 
“They say mountain-streams run down very 
fast—oh, don’t you think we might cross it if 


“Will 
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is more decided and intelligent than any oth. 
er native of the region we have met—glances 
at her, and then points to the tossing, turbu. 
lent current of the French Broad. 

“You could just as soon drive to that 
rock yonder,” he says, indicating a black, 
jagged point two-thirds of the distance across 
the river. “Laurel is fully that wide, and 
fully that swift.” 

We look at each other in dismay. What 
is to be said, whut is to be done? Torrents 
of rain are pouring on us, lightning is flash. 
ing around, and thunder bellowing above, 
We are in the wildest part of the wild river. 
gorge, with Laurel “ deep enough to swim a 
horse” in front, and Alexander’s eighteen 
miles behind! 





THE LITTLE JOANNA.* 


A NOVEL. 


BY KAMBA THORPE. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MISS HAWKESBY’S CREED. 


Avira could not have given her sister a 
more congenial task than the unpacking of 
her trunks. The little Joanna, who never 
before had had the privilege of handling so 
much finery, laid the various dainty articles 
in their proper places with many an admiring, 
but never one envious sigh. If not the rose 
herself, was it not at least an honor to live 
near the rose? No thought of arraying her- 
self in Anita’s adornments crossed her inno- 
cent, unselfish mind ; but Joanna was human 
and feminine, and, the more sbe looked at all 
this brave attire, the stronger grew the hope 
that in Anita she might find a guide and as- 
sistant to all those little arts and mysteries 
of dress that so baffled her efforts. But this 
hope Miss Basil, without knowing any thing 
about it, contrived to chill. 

Miss Hawkesby, after the unpacking was 
over, had, with much good advice and wise 
admonition, excited Joanna’s liveliest grati- 
tude by the gift of a white French organdie 
and a leghorn hat. The organdie was yet in 
the piece; but the hat, the exquisite hat that 
made Joanna’s very lungs expand, was trimmed 
with a Spanish lace scarf, fastened with an 
arrow of mother-of-pearl, and tucked up at 
the side with a pink rose; and Joanna, when 
she realized that it was her very own, felt 
that she had come into # noble inheritance. 

When she had arranged her sister’s pos 
sessions in order due, she went down to Miss 
Basil, to whom she declared enthusiastically 
that Anita was as lovely as an angel, and bad 
dresses like the fashion-plates, and that her 
aunt had given ker (Joanna) a beautiful 
dress and a perfect hat. 

“T dare say they were things of Anita’s,” 
said Miss Basil, with a sniff. 

“Indeed, no!” answered Joanna, indig- 
nantly ; “ they are guite new. I did not bring 
them down, ’Mela, because you never take an 
interest .—with a great sigh—“ but this dress 








we went on?” 





“Spring broken? says Mr. Lanier, look- 


The new-comer—who in face and manner 
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is French organdie, that has never even been 
unfolded, and all pure white.” 

“Do you mean to say that she didn’t have 
it made up for you ?” interrupted Miss Basil, 
resentfully. 

“ Now, ’Mela,” remonstrated Joanna, ready 
to ery, ‘‘ would you teach me ingratitude ? ” 

“To be sure,” said Miss Basil, dexterous- 
ly evading this charge, “if you hadn’t spent 
that five-dollar piece so recklessly and use- 
lessly, Anne Amelia Griswold might make 
ed 

“Indeed she shouldn’t touch it!” said 
Joanna, wincing a little at the unwelcome 
reference to her extravagance about the pict- 
ure. “ Anne Amelia? No style whatever!” 

“She makes my dresses,” said Miss Basil, 
in an injured tone. “ However, you are never 
likely to need a white organdie, that J can 
see.” 

“We don’t know what occasion may arise,” 
said Joanna, with a grand air, thinking of 
Mrs. Carl Tompkins’s aptitude for charade- 
parties. ‘ And really, Mela, why should you 
wish to —to— disparage my nearest rela- 
tions ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Miss Basil, with covert 
jealousy, “ Miss Hawkesby has done so much 
more for you than any one else ever has 
done!” 

“Mela, if you mean that I care for her 
more than for you, you do not know my 
heart!” cried Joanna, passionately. ‘‘ Else 
you would surely trust me, Mela.” Joanna 
had resolved that she would never again re- 
proach Miss Basil with her carefully-guarded 
secret; and she did not know that she was 
breaking this resolve now; but, of all that 
Anita had said that morning, nothing made 
so deep an impression as that passing allu- 
sion to Miss Basil’s being a woman with a 
history. “ It haunts me everywhere,” thought 
poor Joanna, “It is not I that seek it, but 
it seeks me.” 

Miss Basil understood her readily enough. 
. “Oh,” said she, confused, “ don’t—don’t 
get excited, Joanna; it is very bad for the 
digestion; and all our regular habits are to 
be broken into, now that your relations have 
come. We are all to breakfast and dine to- 
gether at Mrs. Basil’s own house, and Heaven 
alone knows what is to become of the time 
by such an arrangement. But it is all for 
your advantage, Mrs. Basil is pleased to say. 
I only hope it may not be for your disadvan- 
tage.” 

“QO Pamela!” cried Joanna, joyfully, 
“how glad I am! Disadvantage? What 
disadvantage can there be in such an oppor- 
tunity to—to—acquire the—usages, and all 
that? And you’ve always said the grand- 
mamma took no interest in me?” (reproach- 
fully). 

“There!” exclaimed Miss Basil, flushing. 
“Just as I expected, poor, blind little mortal 
that you are! carried away by worldly van- 
ities, It’s little use, my striving to imbue 
you with a proper sense of your responsibil- 
ity in that station of life to which it has 
Pleased God to call you. Mrs. Basil upsets 
all my hopes of you, Joanna,” 

“Yes, "Mela—I’m very sorry,” said Jo- 
anna, meekly; “but, you see, I can’t help 
being glad.” 


+ 








And, as often happens, the attractions of 
the pomps and vanities lost nothing by this 
chilling opposition. Joanna did but turn a 
more ready ear to Anita’s doctrines. 

“Time to dress, is it, Joanna?” said 
Anita, with a yawn of pretended indifference, 
when Joanna called her. “ Well, I suppose 
I must make the effort to get myself up in 
style, since I am to meet Mr. Arthur Hendall. 
All men are my lawful game, and I must have 
my ammunition and artillery in proper trim. 
And this wisdom I can teach you, Joanna ”— 
rising, with animation—“I am older than 
you, so take heed to this axiom: beauty is 
nothing, absolutely nothing, without dress. 
Men talk trash about beauty when unadorned, 
and all that; you need never believe their 
words. It is the language of the eye alone 
that can be relied on, and men’s eyes always 
rest approvingly on the pretty woman that is 
well dressed. Be fashionable, be stylish, or 
die! There’s wisdom for you.” And she 
sank down in a graceful attitude upon the 
lounge, glancing furtively at her young sister 
to note the effect of her acting, for Anita 
must always have some one to practise upon. 

Joanna, who could not suspect that this 
was mere acting for her astonishment, and 
who did not wish to be thought altogether 
ignorant of the world, assented with a grav- 
ity that made Anita laugh. 

“You delicious little bit of simplicity!” 
cried she. “ But, mind you, don’t take all I 
say too literally, my Joanna. If I unbend in 
your presence, you are not to fancy that I am 
speaking my precise sentiments.” 

“No, surely, Anita,” answered Joanna, 
rather bewildered, but also rather relieved. 
Worldly wisdom was very useful, no doubt; 
but she didn’t wish to see Anita hardened by it. 

“The truth is,” cried Anita, springing up, 
and making ready for her toilet with an alac- 
rity one seeing her but now stretched on the 
lounge would hardly have thought her capa- 
ble of—“ the truth is—get me my blue grena- 
dine, Joanna, please ; and the mother-of-pearl 
pin for my hair—dress is a necessity of the 
age—my slippers, please—dress is power— 
my fan, and my white fichu—that’s a dear 
child. Dress is individuality. Buffon, when 
he said, ‘ Le style, c’est V-homme,’ surely intended 
to say, ‘ Le style, c'est la femme!’ Dear me! 
what nonsense am I talking!” she exclaimed, 
checking herself, suddenly, at sight of Joan- 
na, standing in rapt attention. 

“Oh, pray go on, Anita; I mean—con- 
tinue,” said Joanna, earnestly; “it does not 
sound like nonsense to me, for I understand 
French, and all this is so very improving!” 

“ That may be, child, but I’ve no time for 
philosophy now; I’m in a crisis,” said Anita, 
as she began to fasten up her redundant locks 
in a way that baffled Joanna’s comprehension. 

“T don’t see how in the world you manage 
that,” said she, after a silent study of the com- 
plicated operation. 

“Hand your head over here,” said Anita, 
good-naturedly, “and, though I can’t promise 
to do as much for it as I’ve done for mine, 
I'll give it a touch-and-go style you’ll be sure 
to like. Another time, my little one, you 
shall have regular instructions, and then you 
can do my hair for me. I dearly love to have 
my hair dressed.” 








“OQ Anita,” said Joanna, joyfully sub- 
mitting her head to her sister’s manipula- 
tions, “only teach me how, and I'll gladly 
dress your beautiful hair every cay.” 

“There, you goose!” said Anita, “ admire 
yourself, and then move out of my way. I 
must study effects a little. I’m never selfish 
when I’m thoroughly satisfied with myself. 
When I’m perfected in loveliness I'll give 
you a few transforming touches,” 

“0 Anita, how have I done without you 
so long?” Joanna said, with an ardent sigh. 
“* How can I do enough for you?” 

“You've done very well without me,” 
said Anita; “you’re a nice little thing, you 
know how to admire, but you don’t know 
what to do with yourself, that’s evident. 
Away with this pink bow, it’s atrocious! 
And this ruff—it’s out of style—you shall 
wear one of mine. Now remember: you are 
under my tutelage. You must respect my 
opinions and obey my directions.” 

“ Yes—oh, yes!” sighed Joanna. 

“Listen now, and answer truly. 
Mr. Hendall pretended to admire you?” 

‘How could that be, Anita,” said Joan- 
na, with a quick flush, “ when he had al- 
ready seen you?” 

“Well, you are a clever child,” said 
Anita; “I have great hopes of you. And 
now we'll go down; but go quietly, my child 
—never allow yourself to be hurried. Walk 
behind me, Joanna, and then you will learn 
to walk well.” 

There was so exquisite a naiveté in Anita’s 
belief in her own perfections that it could 
hardly be called vanity, and Joanna was too 
thoroughly imbued with the same belief to 
see any thing amusing in it, not being gifted 
by Nature with any sense of the ludicrous, 
As she walked behind that slight, graceful 
figure, utterly unconscious that she herself 
walked with the very same movements, she 
felt ready to immolate herself, in any way, 
for Anita’s sake. 

When they came into the sitting-room, 
where Mrs. Basil, Miss Hawkesby, and Miss 
Basil, were assembled, Anita immediately ran 
up and threw her arms around Miss Basil, 
saying, in her soft, insinuating voice: 

“T am so glad to see you again, after all 
these years of separation. But I have never 
forgotten you. I was a wretch of a child, 
and called you Miss Pam—what am I to call 
you now?” And then Anita, not at all 
abashed by Miss Basil’s stiffness, kissed her 
on both cheeks. 

“T am called Miss Basil,” was all the rec- 
ognition she received; and Joanna was pro- 
voked to see that the kisses were submitted 
to with almost an air of offense. 

Anita, however, not at all affected by this 
chilling reception, sank smilingly, in a grace- 
ful pose, upon a sofa commanding the door; 
whereupon Mrs. Basil, as if with an instine- 
tive perception of her purpose in sitting 
there, turned to Miss Hawkesby, saying: 

“ My nephew desires me to make his ex- 
cuses to yourself and Miss Anita. Mr. Ruff- 
ner came an hour ago with a message from 
Mrs. Stargold, insisting upon his dining with 
her. You know Mrs, Stargold, and how diffi- 
cult it is to refuse her.” 

Anita bowed as composedly as though she 
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had not donned the blue grenadine all in 
vain. Miss Hawkesby also bowed, smelling 
at her vinaigrette with a preoccupied air. 

“T was quite taken by surprise,” then 
said Mrs. Basil, turning to Anita, “ hearing 
that you and my nephew are acquainted.” 

“Oh, yes,” Anita answered with a win- 
ning smile, “ I count him as one of my friends, 
you know.” 

“Um!” said old Miss Hawkesby, “ I think 
if Mrs. Basil knew the string of gentlemen 
you honor with that title, she would hardly 
enjoy the compliment.” 

“Tt is better to have friends than ene- 
mies,” said Anita, sweetly. “And I’m sure 
Mr. Arthur Hendall is nice, aunt,” she added, 
shyly, “ for Mrs. Stargold says so.” 

“ Yes,” said old Miss Hawkesby, “ your 
nephew is a great favorite with Mrs. Star- 
gold, eh?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Mrs. Basil answered, 
with prudent reserve, but with deep, se- 
cret satisfaction—a satisfaction, however, 
not altogether unalloyed ; for, between Miss 
Hawkesby’s inscrutable face, and Anita’s be- 
witching ways, she was more uneasy about 
Arthur than she had ever been on Joanna’s 
account. But people in society don’t show 
this kind of uneasiness if they can help it, 
and so she smiled most graciously on Anita 
and Miss Hawkesby all through dinner. 

As for Miss Hawkesby, she was in her 
element; she had discovered the secret of 
Mrs. Basil’s solicitude about Joanna, and she 
had an opportunity to play Anita off against 
her. This she could do without risk, for 
young Hendall was an altogether different 
man in her estimation, now that Mrs. Star- 
gold had taken him up. Those who did not 
know Miss Hawkesby well, invariably fell into 
the mistake of judging her to be an extreme- 
ly transparent person; she seemed to speak 
of herself and her affairs with a perfect un- 
reserve ; but the old lady prided herself upon 
masking her secret views under the most dar- 
ing frankness. 

“Well, now,” said she, “it is an easy 
matter for Mrs. Stargold to do something 
handsome for ber young relations; look at 
her wealth! With me it is different. Anita 
knows how I must contrive and manage in 
order to keep up a proper appearance of 
style.” 

“Oh, dear, yes,” murmured Anita; “if 
it wasn’t for my knack at millinery and such 
work, aunt, what should we do?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Miss Hawkesby. “ That 
girl has a talent that is a fortune to her. A 
little bit of blond, a trifle of ribbon, a twist 
and a turn, and there, ma’am, you have the 
fichu she wears at this moment. I’ve known 
her to manufacture a love of a necktie with 
a piece of black lace and a strip of pink tis- 
sue-paper. Think of that!” 

“O aunt!” said Anita, “I protest; you 
ought not to expose the secrets of my toilet.” 

“There are no gentlemen present, my 
dear,” said Miss Hawkesby.. “I never con- 
fess petty economies to gentlemen; they 
can’t respect them. But with women it is 
different. I tell Anita”—turning to Mrs. 
Basil—“ that she ought to marry a poor man 
—but mind you, Miss Anita, if you do, Pll 
never speak to you again.” 





Anita laughed. 

“We hear of few judicious marriages 
now,” said Mrs. Basil, feeling that she ought 
to say something. 

“ Few indeed !” assented Miss Hawkesby, 
with energy. “A sad state of things in our 
South at the present day! Our girls rush 
into matrimony without considering for a 
moment the all-important question whether a 
man is substantial, and they call it love! One 
hears of nothing in these degenerate days but 
petty economies that narrow the soul.” 

“ Why, aunt, you preach economy inces- 
santly,” said Anita. 

“ Because I must, child,” retorted Miss 
Hawkesby. ‘‘ You know very well that I am 
not rich. If it wasn’t for your talent I spoke 
of just now, J don’t know where your fichus, 
and ruffs, and things, would come from.—I 
hope Joanna has such a talent ?” she asked, 
abruptly, turning to Miss Basil. 

“No, I think not,” said Miss Basil, grave- 
ly. “I’ve never encouraged any thing of 
the kind; Joanna must conform to her con- 
dition in life.” 

“Then permit me to tell you that you 
have neglected your duty,” said Miss Hawk- 
esby. ‘Joanna is only seventeen: how do 
you know what her condition in life is to 
be?” 

Miss Basil colored ; it wasn’t pleasant to 
be told that she had neglected her duty; if 
she were given time to deliver a homily, she 
could prove the contrary to her own satisfac- 
tion, at least; but her voluminous ideas on 
the subject of duty could not shape them- 
selves in terse and ready repartee ; and, be- 
fore she found words to reply, Miss Hawkes- 
by resumed : 

“T’ve no doubt, my dear madam, that you 
acted with the best intentions; but you’ve 
made a mistake. Of course, I, with my lim- 
ited means, can’t take two girls on my hands 
at once; but, when Anita marries, as I mean 
she shall, Joanna shal! have just as good a 
chance. There’s no use making a secret 
about the main business of life ; I never do.” 
(Mrs. Basil and Miss Basil were both open- 
ing their eyes.) ‘Now, my good ladies,” 
continued Miss Hawkesby, beginning to feel 
inspired by this homage to her originality, 
“what is there shocking in the statement 
that I wish to see my nieces marry well? I’ve 
no money to leave them; and what is to be- 
come of them without a husband apiece ? 
They might teach, it is true ; I see girls more 
ignorant than Anita go out to teach, poor 
things, but I never saw one make a fortune 
at it. It is much happier for a woman to 
marry a fortune, you may say what you 
please. I am not talking sentiment, but 
sense.” 

“ Ah, my dear aunt, you were never mar- 
ried,” sighed Anita, with an innocent air. 

“Nor you, miss!” retorted Miss Hawkes- 
by, sharply. “ But my observation teaches 
me that the happiness of married life depends 
a great deal more upon sense than upon sen- 
timent. Ho! ho! Well, I see by your looks 
that Iam a shocking old woman. I’ve ruf- 
fied Miss Basil’s delicate sense of propriety 
by talking so boldly on the main business of 
life in the presence of the innocent, unso- 
phisticated Joanna. But, for my part, I be- 





lieve in imbuing a girl early with proper 
views on this subject ; it’s of vital importance. 
Joanna will do well to cultivate any talent 
she may possess in the art of beautifying; 
she’ll find it useful in these hard times and 
dressy days. That’s always been my plan, 
and behold—<Anita !” 

And Anita was certainly charming to be- 
hold, Mrs. Basil thought, as she looked at 
the beautiful girl, pinning a rose in Joanna’s 
hair; but Miss Basil sighed profoundly. 


—_——_>— 


CHAPTER XXII. 
STAT NOMINIS UMBRA, 


“Joanna!” said Anita, abruptly, “if 
Mrs. Basil will excuse us, take me out into 
the garden for a walk; I wish to see how 
much of it I remember.—I never drink cof- 
fee,” she added, turning graciously to Mrs, 
Basil; it is so bad for me.” 

“ Certainly,” Mrs, Basil answered, begin- 
ning to think that Anita would be as pleas- 
ant a niece, all things considered, as she 
could find. “I'll send some iced tea out to 
you after a while, if you will have it.” One 
could have thought, from the air with which 
she spoke, that she had a numerous retinue 
of servants at command, 

“Thank you,” said Anita; “I like iced 
tea.” 

The two girls walked through the garden 
in silence. If Anita remembered any thing 
there, she did not say so. At last, when they 
came to the scuppernong-arbor, she stopped. 
“Let us sit down,” she said, with a frown; 
“Tm tired.” 

Joanna took out her handkerchief and 
carefully dusted the rustic seat, Then she 
put out her hands and shook the bench, to 
test its strength. “I must see that it is 
safe,” said she, gravely; “things are very 
dilapidated about here.” 

“Thank you,” said Anita, “how consid- 
erate for me, you dear Joanna! You have 
dispelled my frown, which is a valuable ser- 
vice. Never frown, Joanna, even when no 
one is by to see, for frowns leave their trace. 
Always cultivate a serene expression, it is a 
great beautifier. You see, my child, I know 
the effect of every thing. Beauty is a great 
art.” ° 

“ Yes, Anita,” said Joanna, with the man- 
ner of an obedient pupil. 

Her sister burst into a laugh. “I’ve 
studied under Miss Hawkesby!” said she, 
with a touch of bitterness. “ What did you 
think of her discourse at dinner to-day?” 

Joanna paused ; then she said, sedately, 
“T am too young to understand my aunt, I 
think.” 

“© happy Joanna! O discreet Joan- 
na!” cried Anita, mockingly, “I saw it in 
your face; you were shocked, you knew not 
wherefore. I will tell you, it was the general 
tone. Yet, my aunt—I beg your pardon, our 
aunt—is not a bad woman. In her way 
she is a good woman. If she had a little 
more money, she would take you about with 
her as she does me; she would dress you, 
she would introduce you to society—the best 
society—she knows everybody worth know- 
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ing—she would instill into your mind the 
most valuable worldly wisdom—and then, the 
- ghances are ten to one you would disappoint 


a dejected sigh. 

“Don’t take an imaginary trouble so 
much to heart, my honest little soul; I’ve 
not answered her hopes, myself.” 

“You? © Anita!” cried Joanna, in- 
eredulously, 

“You think it not possible?” said Ani- 
ta. “Joanna! does the world possess any 
attractions for you?” 

“Yes, certainly,” answered Joanna, hear- 
tily. 

“ Would it make you happy, do you think, 
togo about with our aunt as I do?—to be 
always dressed, to be always in company, to 
be always admired?” 

“Of course it would!” replied Joanna. 
“You might know that without asking. 
Doesn't it make you happy ?” 

“Do you know,” said Anita, without giv- 
ing any heed to this last question, “ that if it 
were not for me, you might have all these 
things they call advantages, at my aunt’s 
hands?” 

“How?” faltered Joanna. 

“Tf I were to marry,” said Anita, “and 
relieve her of myself, you might step into my 
shoes.”” 

“T do not understand these matters, 
Anita,” said Joanna, primly, and turning her 
headaway; “ but’’—with decision—“ I would 
not have you take such a step for my advan- 
tage.” 

“Do you not hate me?” said Anita, with 
some asperity ; “do not turn your head away 
—whatever your answer—out with it honest- 
ly—let us have no shams in this unworldly 
spot—I say, do you not hate me for standing 
in your way?” 

“O Anita! Anita!” said Joanna, look- 
ing at her sister with tears in her eyes. 
“You are my sister, and I love you! I 
would rather you should have all these pleas- 
ures than I.” 

“Pleasures?” repeated Anita, with slight 
scorn, “TI tell you it is the same old tune, 
eternally, and one grows so deadly weary of 
dancing to it. It would be no great kindness 
to abdicate in your favor, Joanna, my happy 
child. You don’t know how hollow the world 
is; how we smile and smile, and sting each 
other, and distrust everybody.” 

“© Anita! when everybody must love you 
80 ! ”» 

Anita laughed shrilly. “You think,” she 
said, “that because I am pretty, and gay, and 
stylish, and all that, that men fall down and 
worship me? Don’t you, you little goose? 
I've had my adorers, I own—but I never 
had one yet that was blind to my faults.” 

“Have you faults, Anita?” asked Joan- 
na, simply. 

“Haven’t you found them out?” asked 
Anita. “But no; remain blind to them, yet 
a little while. I have seen you but a few 
hours—we have been strangers for years— 
and yet, Joanna, I really believe there is not 
one, among all the people I know, who would 
80 readily sacrifice self for me as you 
‘would,” 





“Believe it, Anita! Believe it!” cried 
Joanna, ardently. 

“And I admire unselfishness, heartily ; 
but I am not sure that I would sacrifice my- 
self for you,” said Anita, slowly. 

“T hope you never will,” answered the 
generous Joanna, heartily. 

“You are a droll child,” said Anita, 
laughing. “If I were not so sure that you 
are happier now and here, under the care of 
that deliciously prim dragon, Miss Basil, than 
you could possibly be in the world you are 
so eager for, I’d marry a bald old gentleman 
I know of, and leave you the stage.” 

“ Anita, don’t do it, unless you like to. I 
do not wish to leave Pamela just now "— 
(Joanna had not yet given up the hope of 
being a comfort and a consolation)—“ and I 
think a bald old gentleman is horrid.” 

“Of course I sha’n’t,” answered Anita. 
“T know a young man that is a great deal 
nicer; and he is not bald. But he is poor; 
think how horrid that is!” 

“But he isn’t so very poor, is he?” 
asked Joanna, anxiously. 

Anita laughed. “He is too poor for me, 
Aunt Hawkesby would say,” she answered, 
shaking her head. 

“ Anita, Anita,” said Joanna, piteously, 
“ don’t talk as if life were a delusion and a 
snare, and utterly devoid of joy; don’t! 
don’t! Pamela preaches that enough; but 
she is old, and has had the rheumatism; 
and I am so young, I must believe in life. 
And you are only five years older than I, 
and so beautiful; say that you are happy, 
that you enjoy the world, and the people in 
it—oh, say it, Anita?” 

“Look at me!” cried Anita, tragically, 
“Do I look unhappy? No, no, my child,” 
she added, with smiles breaking over her 
face. “I see the servant bringing the prom- 
ised tea. But one cup? Don’t you drink it, 
Joanna? You should learn; it’s a worldly 
accomplishment.” 

“Pamela thinks it bad for the nerves,” 
said Joanna, primly. “She would never let 
me drink it.” 

“Oh, indeed? Then have the lemon, 
do!” said Anita, holding the slice toward 
her on the tip of the spoon. “Do take 
it; I sha’n’t enjoy my tea unless you go 
halves.” 

So Joanna took the slice of lemon. She 
could have eaten a whole one at any time, 
as is the taste of Southern girls. 

“Of course I enjoy the world and the 
people in it, Joanna,” said Anita, as she gave 
the empty cup to the servant, a smart mulat- 
to girl, who had been diligently studying the 
blue grenadine; “and, more than all, I do 
enjoy a cup of iced tea. Did I make you be- 
lieve me a misanthrope? My dear, I’ve a 
talent for exciting a sensation. I’ve told you 
once before that you need not take aw pied 
de la lettre every thing I say. I love gayety, 
I love life. Does any thing ever happen here, 
Joanna?” 

“ Oh, yes, indeed, a great many things,” 
answered Joanna, thinking chiefly of her 
name on the mimosa-tree. 

“For instance, what?” asked Anita, in- 
credulously. 

“ Why,” said Joanna, a little confused, 





“you see the grandmamma gives dinings 
sometimes ; and Mr. Hendall, be is here,” 

“Ah!” said Anita, with interest; ‘“ and 
you see a good deal of him, I suppose?” 

“Not much,” answered Joanna; “ he has 
been away.” 

“ But before he went ?” 

“T met him here in the garden some- 
times,” said Joanna, rather unwillingly. 

“T suppose you found his conversation 
improving?” asked Anita, with infantile in- 
nocence that completely threw Joanna off her 
guard. 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply. 

“What did he talk about—Darwinism ? 
Everybody talks about Darwinism now, you 
know; and it isn’t necessary to understand 
it at all. The moment you understand more 
about any thing than your neighbor does, you 
become a bore.” 

“T don’t think he said any thing about 
that,” said Joanna. 

Anita smiled. 

“Are there any other gentlemen to be 
seen here? Joanna, I am older than you— 
you should tell me every thing” (peremp- 
torily). 

“Yes, Anita,” Joanna answered, hurried- 
ly, with a guilty recollection of the name on 
the mimosa-tree; “there is that friend of 
*Mela’s who comes so often—” 

“ Ah! a beau of Miss Basil’s ?” 

“No, Anita,” replied Joanna, very grave- 
ly; “that is not applicable to Pamela. He 
is a kinsman and young, and his name is Ba- 
sil Redmond.” 

“ Hark!” cried Anita, suddenly catching 
her sister’s arm. ‘‘ What is that?” 

“It is nothing but a whip-poor-will over 
there in the ravine,” said Joanna, laughing. 
“ How white you are, Anita! were you fright- 
ened?” 

“ So it is a whip-poor-will,” said Anita, re- 
laxing her grasp of Joanna’s arm. “ What 
a charming note! Don’t you love to hear 
them ?” 

“T would much rather hear the mocking- 
birds,” Joanna answered, “I know where 
there are two nests; one in the pomegranate- 
bush, at the end of the raspberry-border, and 
one in the Banksin rose down there at the 
other corner; you shall have your choice, 
Anita.” 

“Thank you; but I interrupted you. 
What were you going to say?” 

“T forget.” 

“ About Mr. Romney, was it ?” 

“Mr. Redmond, Oh, I wasn’t going to 
say any thing.” 

Anita made an impatient movement. 

“Redmond? Oh, Redmond, I remember, 
He used to be here when I was a child, A 
horrid tease he was. I hear a step. I sup- 
pose that is he, coming to see Miss Basil ? 
Let me pick my handkerchief up myself, 
child; you said I was pale just now; stoop- 
ing will give me a color. I understand ef- 
fects, you see.” ° 

Her face was rosy enough when she looked 
up 


“No; that cannot be Mr. Redmond,” Jo- 


anna answered, “He is gone to Westport 
on business. It must be Mr, Hendall; it is!” 
And, with a quick impulse, she half rose to 
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meet him. But Anita sat still and arranged 
the folds of her dress. 

Young Hendall, hastening forward in the 
twilight, had eyes for Anita only. He did 
not speak to Joanna; he did not see her; he 
even turned his back upon her. 

“This is the young lover that my aunt, 
Miss Hawkesby, disapproves of,” thought 
she, with a feeling that it was no new discov- 
ery; and, after a moment of painful hesita- 
tion, she walked away. 

It was no aimless wandering that led her 
now toward the retired little alcove where she 
had always carried her childish griefs and 
perplexities. 

“Am I envious of Anita?” she asked 
herself, bitterly. ‘‘Of my sister, so sweet 
and good, reproaching herself for standing in 
my way? O wicked heart of mine! Did she 
not say that I would sacrifice myself for her ? 
Am I to shrink at sacrificing my folly? No, 
no; I will not! I will not! I must be wor- 
thy of her,” 

And with these words, drawing her pen- 
knife from her pocket, she, by the glimmer 
of the stars, effaced her name from the bark, 
leaving, when all was done, only a blank. 

How long she sat there afterward she did 
not know; but Miss Basil, ever watchful 
against malaria, found her there with her 
eyes fixed upon her ruthless work. 

* Now, Joanna, you'll get your death! 
How can you?” she began, querulously ; and 
then she stopped abruptly, for there was yet 
light enough to reveal to her one furtive, 
jealous glance at the mimosa-tree, the erasure 
of Joanna’s name; and, forgetting all about 
malaria, she was utterly at a loss what to say. 
Who had cut the name away, she could not 
imagine—indeed, that was a question she was 
not concerned about—but, if Joanna was go- 
ing to take the cutting out of that foolish bit 
of work in that stony way, what could she 
say? But Joanna saved her the trouble of 
speaking. 

“IT did it myself, ’Mela,” said she, quietly, 
in response to Miss Basil’s mute appeal, 

“ But — but,” stammered Miss Basil, 
“what for?” That Joanna herself should 
have done so sensible a thing was alarming. 

“Did you not tell me that it is your tree 
—your tree that you cherished,” said Joanna, 
her voice rising sharply. “ Besides, I will 
not permit liberties to be taken with my 
name.” 

“ But, child,” faltered Miss Basil, sitting 
down beside her, and not knowing even yet 
what she would say. 

“'Mela!” cried Joanna, passionately, 
throwing herself on her knees, and burying 
her face in Miss Basil’s lap, ‘‘ O "Mela, I am a 
child no longer!” 

Some instinct of comprehension made 
Miss Basil put her hand on the girl’s bowed 
head; but instinct carried her no further than 
this. Joanna had so often disclaimed the es- 
tate of childhood that the passionate protest 
she now made was nothing new to Miss Basil, 
and, her morality being so much stronger 
than her sympathy, she began forthwith to 
preach. 

“You must guard your temper, my dear. 
I hope Anita’s finery does not make you en- 
vious. You must remember that your posi- 








tions are different, and you must not expect 
to receive such attentions as she receives. 
Your aunt and sister, between them, will 
bring about a state of things here, in the way 
of worldly distraction, in which you, Joanna, 
cannot expect to share; and you must make 
it your study to strive for contentment and a 
quiet mind, And, Mercy guide us, Joanna! 
you make me forget what I came for. The 
Griswolds are all down with cbills, and here 
you are, on this damp gravel, as if you never 
heard of such a thing! Come right away to 
the house and swallow a dose of ginger. 
Taken in time, I’ve known it to forestall and 
save a dose of quinine.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


HAT excellent life, which many persons 
live who belong to the higher section 
of English middle-class life, had been lived 
by Mr. and Mrs, Bradley—an eminently re- 
spectable life, based upon successful com- 
mercial operations supported by adequate 
capital—no trials, either by tension of the 
money-market, or through unruliness of spirit 
or flesh, had disturbed the even tenor of their 
career. Men rose and fell in the chances of 
city-life; but Mr. Bradley, eschewing the 
temptations of speculation, persistently trod 
the safe path of legitimate business. Men 
and women rose to a high eminence of saint- 
liness — men and women descended to the 
nether depths—but Mr. and Mrs. Bradley per- 
sistently trod the safe and estimable path 
leading heavenward, of churchwarden medi- 
ocrity. They had their reward—they were 
growing old, and the sere and yellow leaf 
brought them honor, love, obedience, and 
troops of friends, modeled in their own mor- 
al semblance — each and all persistently 
treading that same safe and estimable path 
—a daily recurrence of breakfast, luncheon, 
and dinner—thoroughly adequate and nour- 
ishing — sherry of golden suavity, port of 
fading ruby—a daily recurrence of the same 
ideas, social and religious—a strange inter- 
twining of these ideas—every thing is sacred 
to a churchwarden! Life without a battle, 
but life without a victory. 
At last the trumpet sounded and the bat- 
tle began. Mr. and Mrs, Bradley lived in a 
very comfortable villa at Twickenham, the 
garden of which sloped down to the river. 
Our story commences on the morning of Sep- 
tember 1, 1873. As a rule, Mr. Bradley was 
always the first of the family to enter the 
breakfast-room. Breakfast was laid in a 
cozy, pleasant room, half library, half ordina- 
ry sitting-room, which opened into the gar- 
den. Mr. Bradley’s mind was ill at ease as 
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he stood before a small table examining, witb 
rueful countenance, a very perfect breech. 
loader, by Westley Richards, wiping the bar. 
rel with the most loving care. “Confound 
my old legs,’”’ he murmured, “ they won't 
stand the work! Confound that infernal 
*84—I laid it down in my youth to floor me 
in my old age—improvidence of youth! Oh, 
for one sniff of the turnips—one long, deli- 
cious sniff! That crispy green, crunching un- 
der the boots—sparkling with dew—quivering 
with excitement. Oh, hang these breech-load- 
ers! they are very pretty, but they’ve no mer- 
cy on a man’s legs or a man’s breath; down 
charge! Well, it was breathing-time—per. 
haps it was sport.” 

Mr. Bradley’s recollections of old - fash- 
ioned sport were interrupted by the entrance 
of Martha, the confidential maid, and indeed, 
by virtue of long and faithful service, well- 
nigh the mistress of Mr. and Mrs, Bradley 
and of the entire household. Martha placed 
a traveling-bag on the table close to the gun- 
case, 

“Well, Martha, is the boy ready? Port- 
manteau packed? Every thing all right, 
hey?” 

“The portmanteau’s right enough, sir—I 
packed it myself. I wouldn’t trust any one 
else to touch it.” 

“Then, of course, it’s all right?” 

“ No, sir, it isn’t; it’s very far from being 
all right, The fact is, Master Basil—” 

“ Martha, do try to say Mister Basil. Re- 
member, he’s of age these last three years.” 

“T do try to say Mister Basil, sir, but I 
can’t quite manage it. I’m sorry to say that 
Master Basil says he won’t go.” 

“Not go!—the lst of September!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Bradley, with amazement. 

“When I went to call him this morning, 
there he was, dear young gentleman, sitting 
up in his dressing-gown, all of a daze like. 
I know what’s what,” Martha added, with 
significant gesture. “I’ve told missus all 
about it. I know he ought to go—he’s no 
business to stop another day in this house.” 

“ His father’s house, Martha?” 

“Not another day, sir, begging your par- 
don—while she remains here, and that’s the 
plain truth.” 

“Martha,” said Mr. Bradley, with severe 
tone, “‘never let me hear you utter another 
wicked word of that sort. Have you women 
no charity one for avother? Understand, 
once for all, as long as Mrs. Milburn remains 
in this house no one shall question her con- 
duct.” 

“It’s no business of mine, sir; she won't 
hurt my character. It’s only on Master Ba- 
sil’s account that I care—he’s a young man, 
and she—” 

“ Martha!” 

Martha prudently retired. 

“ Head of one’s own house,” thought Mr. 
Bradley, with a feeling of self -abasement, 
“ freeholder, but not head—wage-payer, but 
not master—husband, but not lord. For the 
first time in my life I’ve tried to perform 4 
generous action at a certain cost—tried to 
stand up against the world on behalf of a 
defenseless woman, hounded down by lies 
and calumny, but the world beats me—the 
world, leagued with wife and servants, and 
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neighbors, and that grim prude, respectabili- 
ty. Ah, there’s nothing left to a man of six- 
ty-five but cowardice. Port wine’s about the 
limit of his free-will, and even there his will 
mustn’t be too free.” 

Basil Bradley entered the room in shoot- 
ing-garb—as pleasant a looking young Eng- 
lishman as might be seen in a day’s journey, 
but serious withal beyond his years, and 
bearing a stamp of methodical business hab- 
it; in point of appearance and bearing, the 
very sort of son for Mr. and Mrs. Bradley to 
idolize and worship—the very sort of young 
man to tread that same safe and estimable 
path which they had trodden. 

“ Basil, my boy, how late you are!” 

“Time enough, sir. Where’s the money- 
article?” he replied, snatching up the 7imes 
and scanning it eagerly. 

“The money-article ! 
—the birds—the birds!" 

“Yes, yes, the birds; but business is 
business, father,” 

“Not on the lst of September! I thought 
you had arranged every thing for a holiday.” 

“So I had; but it’s no use taking a holi- 
day if your mind won’t give you one.” 

“Bless me, Basil! Why, at one time you 
were never happy without a gun in your 
hands.” 

“T was mad for sport then; I’m mad for 
money now.” 

“Haven't you enough, my boy?” 

“The zest of making it—not the money ; 
the emulation —my head pitted against a 
thousand clever heads.” 


Confound it, Basil 


“Gambling, Basil.” 
“Well, it’s not the turf, father. You were 


afraid of that at one time. I do love horses, 
though. I wish men had as little vice.” 

“Come, put down the paper, and get 
head with breakfast; they’il begin the day 
without you.” 

“T must wait for a telegram from the of- 
fice. Any more about that wretched busi- 
ness ?” 

“Tom Milburn sticks to his text. 
clare I’m half puzzled.” 

“Tm not! It’s as clear as day,” replied 
Basil, with vehemence. “Tom Milburn is 
an infernal blackguard !” 

“Gently, my boy, gently—the proofs he 
holds against her conduct.” 

“Proofs! I don’t believe in proofs,” an- 
swered Basil. “I believe in people. Isn’t 
Tom Milburn a blackguard, and a liar to 
boot ?” 

“ Granted.” 

“Tsn’t Clara Milburn a noble, pure-heart- 
ed woman ? ” 

“TI think she is, but I can’t prove it.” 

“Prove it? no; but I believe it, faith!” 

“A man of business,” said Mr. Bradley, 
with a.smile, “ and he talks of faith.” 

“Why, father, men walk by faith in the 
city—golden promises, golden plausibilities— 
proofs! no proof but faith; the error con- 
tists in being gulled by liars. Proof is no 
proof without an honest man to vouch it. 
Tom Milburn is a scoundrel, I'll vouch for 
that.” 

“Well, I can’t tell what a jury will say 
to your theory,” replied Mr. Bradley, with a 
shrug of the shoulders. 


I de- 





“Good Heavens, father! it won’t come to 
that?” 

“It will come to that, my boy.” 

“What! all those vile liars arrayed 
against her in that horrible Divorce Court ?” 

“She shall have the best legal advice 
money can procure.” 

“We can give that to criminals, father ; 
but the shame will kill her.” 

“‘ Hush, Basil! here’s your mother.” And 
Mrs. Bradley hurried into the room, full of 
maternal solicitude for her son. 

“Making a good breakfast, Basil, I do 
hope ; it will be such a hot, fatiguing day.” 
And Mrs. Bradley seated herself at the break- 
fast-table. ‘‘ Papa, dear, is he making a good 
breakfast ? ” 

“ Nonsense, Maria! the boy’s old enough 
to know what to eat.” 

“T don’t care about his age—it’s his 
breakfast.—Basil, dear, you must support 
yourself.” 

* All right, mother, [am supporting my- 
self,” 

“ You'll give our kindest remembrances to 
Mr. and Mrs. Woodford?” said Mrs, Brad- 
ley, with marked emphasis; “and mind, Ba- 
sil, you are to give my best love to Mar- 
garet Woodford—she’s a great favorite of 
mine,” 

“ You've often said so, mother.” 

“A charming, sensible girl, thoroughly 
well brought up; no fiddle-de-dee sentiment 
and pack o’ nonsense about her. Good, reli- 
gious parents—excellent examples for a young 
girl.” 

“Oh, yes, Margaret Woodford’s well 
enough,” replied Basil, calmly. 

“She's a great deal better than that,” 
pursued Mrs, Bradley. “I only wish I could 
induce you to think so. Mind, you're to tell 
her from me that I’ve been wanting her to 
stay with us these last three months, and 
now I declare the summer’s gone.” 

“Why didn’t you ask her before?” in- 
quired Basil. 

““How could I ask a young girl to this 
house ?” . 

“ Why not, mother ? ” 

“T can only tell you, Basil—and your 
own common-sense will tell you the reason— 
if I had a daughter of my own, nothing should 
induce me to let her remain in this house.” 

“My love! my love!” exclaimed Mr. 
Bradley, in deprecatorv tone. 

“Tt’s the fact, Mr. Bradley. 
hard for me; I’ve never been ashamed be- 


| fore now to ask people to my house.” 


“O mother, mother !” 


“No, Basil; I was brought up as a girl | 
| hands of our neighbor, the eminent ecclesias- 


ought to be brought up. I trust I have nev- 
er forgotten my early training. 
have always taught you a proper sense of 
right and wrong.” 

“ Yes, mother, of right and wrong; and I 
tell you from the bottom of my heart that 
you did what was quite right when you af- 
forded an honorable asylum under your own 
roof to a lady who has been shamefully treat- 
ed.” 

“ve no word to say in favor of Tom Mil- 
burn,” persisted Mrs. Bradley, “‘ but, at the 
same time, there are people who take his 
part; and you know perfectly well, Basil, 








It’s very | 


I trust I | 





there is not a single house at the present 
moment where Clara Milburn would be re- 
ceived.” 

“The greater honor to us, mother, that 
we receive her here.” 

“ She’s infatuated you in her favor,” re- 
torted Mrs. Bradley, in acrimonious tone, “ I 
can see that plainly enough.” 

“ Mother, dear,” answered Basil, with se- 
rious and earnest expression, “ you can’t sup- 
pose for a moment that I care for Clara Mil- 
burn—Tom Milburn’s wife—absurd notion ; 
but I tell you plainly, I do care for the 
shameful way she has been treated; I do 
care that she should be the victim of lies 
and calumny; I do care that her only child, 
almost a baby, should be wrested from her; 
I do care, because I believe she is good, and 
true, and noble, and I mean to stick up for 
her through thick and thin.” 

Basil was interrupted for the moment by 
the entrance from the garden of Captain Se- 
ton—a young man, senior to Basil by three 
or four years—the nephew of a neighbor and 
intimate friend of the Bradleys. Basil laid 
eager hands on Seton, and drew him forward 
into the controversy. 

“ We are talking about Mrs, Milburn, Se- 
ton. I want to assure mother of your faith 
in her honorable conduct. They know you 
were engaged to.Mrs, Milburn long before 
this miserable marriage with my cousin. Tell 
them your confidence in Mrs, Milburn’s con- 
duct.” 

“Mrs. Milburn has been shamefully 
wronged by her husband,” replied Seton, 
“T’m fully convinced of her entire inno- 
cence.” 

“Bravo! Tell them that Clara Milburn 
is not the woman to whom a man would dare 
to utter a dishonorable word.” 

Seton replied, with some slight hesitation, 
“ Certainly, certainly ;" and, turning to Mrs, 
Bradley, remarked, with a smile, that Basil 
was a doughty champion. 

“So are you, Seton,” retorted Basil, half 
in jest and half in earnest. “By Heaven! 
if ordeal by battle wasn’t over, there would 
be two lances in the field; and I know a 
third, if it were needful. You'd couch a 
lance, father, wouldn’t you, even if you had 
to do battle in your slippers and dressing- 
gown? By Heaven! a fellow could fight for 
his faith in those days, and lay about him, 
and leave the verdict to Heaven!” 

“Dark ages of superstition!” exclaimed 
Mr. Bradley; “we leave it now to twelve 
jurymen selected by blind chance. Well, 
suiting my chivalry to the practice of the 
age, I’ve placed the whole matter in the 


tical lawyer, Dr. Manley; he’s an old school- 
fellow of mine, and will advise me as a friend. 
I shall be greatly governed by his opinion.” 

“T sha’n’t !” exclaimed Basil. 

“ Why?” inquired Mr. Bradley. 

“ Because his opinion, I’ll bet fifty to one, 
will be adverse. I know the proofs are against 
her.” 

“ Basil, I declare it’s perfectly distressing 
to hear you talk in this absurd strain,’? said 
Mrs. Bradley, with evident vexation. 

“ He must think as he likes,” replied Mr. 
Bradley ; “it’s no use arguing with him on 
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these terms. And now, once for all, let this 
conversation cease.” 

“The secret of my popping in upon you 
at this early hour,” said Seton, in a tone of 
apology, “is that my uncle wants to bother 
Basil with another question about those 
dreadful mining shares.” 

“ What, is he still hankering after those 
wretched things?” exclaimed Basil. ‘I’ve 
proved to him half a dozen times—” 

“ Proved ?” exclaimed Mr. Bradley. 

“ Yes, father; proved the directors a pack 
of scoundrels. I can’t analyze copper-ore, 
but I can tell what men are made of.” 

“ He’s bent upon taking the shares,” said 
Seton. 

“He sha’n't do it,” replied Basil, with en- 
ergy. 

“T wish you could give him a couple of 
minutes as you drive past,” said Seton; “he 
always listens to you.” 

“The mare’s so fresh she won’t stand a 
moment. Here, I'll run across the gardens— 
it won’t take ten minutes.” 

“Shall I order the dog-cart to be ready 
for you when you return?” inquired Mrs. 
Bradley, as Basil rose to leave. 

“ When I come back, mother, will be time 
enough. I can’t be sure of going till I get 
the telegram.”” And Basil hurried off to save 
Mr. Seton from entering upon his rash specu- 
lation. 

“T oan assure you,” said Seton, “that my 
uncle is always praising Basil; he says he’s 
the best man of business in the world—hard- 
headed, practical.” 

“So he is,” replied Mrs. Bradley; “all 
but that crotchet about this unfortunate af- 
fair.” At this moment the servant entered 
with a card on a salver for Mr. Bradley. 

“Well, my love,” said Mr. Bradley, glan- 
cing at the card, “we shall soon know the 
best or the worst of it. Dr. Manley is good 
enough to call upon me—not seeing me at 
church yesterday, I suppose.” 

“T only beg one thing,” said Mrs. Brad- 
ley. “Promise me that Dr. Manley’s advice 
shall govern our course for the future.” 

“ Certainly, my dear,” replied Mr. Brad- 
ley, with an assumption of firmness; and he 
left the room. 

“TI wish you clearly to understand, Cap- 
tain Seton,” observed Mrs. Bradley, “ that I 
thoroughly sympathize with Mrs. Milburn in 
her very unfortunate position ; and, of course, 
if I were not thoroughly convinced in my own 
mind of the perfect rectitude of her conduct, 
I should not allow her to remain in this house 
another moment.” 

“Quite so, Mrs, Bradley,” replied Seton. 

“Tt’s in vain to deny the prejudice of the 
world in such cases,” continued Mrs. Bradley, 
“and I’m old-fashioned enough to say that it 
is a very wholesome prejudice. Mothers will 
not bring their daughters to this house, and 
I don’t blame them.’’ 

“T know the strong social feeling on the 
point,” observed Seton, “ for I’m always fight- 
ing it.” 

“Tt really is very unpleasant,” continued 
Mrs. Bradley, “ to see one’s neighbors looking 
askance at one. I declare, sometimes I can’t 
bear to go to church, and I was always 
brought up from a child to a strict perform- 





ance of my religious duties; and then there 
are the servants—really they ought to have a 
proper example shown them by their supe- 
riors.” At this moment Martha entered the 
room. — ‘Well, Martha, what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

Martha approached her mistress, and said 
a few words, which were inaudible to Captain 
Seton. 

“Oh, yes, Martha, she can come now,” 
replied Mrs. Bradley, in a tone of irritation. 

Martha left the room; and Captain Seton 
readily surmised that mistress and maid were 
in league to prevent, as far as possible, Basil 
Bradley from being in the company of Clara 
Milburn. 

“Of course, Captain Seton,” continued 
Mrs. Bradley, “I say all this in confidence ; 
but it’s no use blinding one’s eyes to the fact 
that this is a most unfortunate affair both for 
Mrs. Milburn and ourselves, and all the more 
so on Basil’s account.” 

Clara Milburn entered the room—quietly, 
very quietly, as if with the purpose to shroud 
herself away. She was about three-and- 
twenty; elegant, lithe figure; sweet, interest- 
ing face, but darkened with sad expression. 
Mrs. Bradley received her with marked cere- 
mony and distance of manner. 

“Good-morning, Mrs. Milburn. Captain 
Seton, an old friend of yours, I knew.” 

Clara’s face flushed when she perceived 
the presence of Captain Seton; and, bowing 
coldly, she bent her eyes to the ground. 

“May I offer some tea? I’m afraid it’s 
rather cold.” 

“Tt will be very nice, thank you, Mrs. 
Bradley ;” and Clara took her seat at the 
table. “A lovely day for the 1st of Septem- 
ber,” she remarked, forcing herself to talk; 
“T hope Basil will have good sport,” 

“My son isn’t certain even now whether 
he can get away from business.” 

“What a pity!” 

“Basil is devoted to his duty, Mrs. Mil- 
burn; no shooting or any thing else can di- 
vert him from that.” 

Martha entered the room, and spoke to 
Mrs. Bradley. 

““Oh, your master wishes to see me in 
the study, does he ?—I must ask you to ex- 
cuse my leaving the breakfast-table, Mrs. 
Milburn; Mr. Bradley desires to see me on 
business.”’ 

And, with a stately inclination of the 
head, Mrs. Bradley left the room, followed 
by Martha. Clara Milburn and Captain Se- 
ton were alone. 

The flush again mantled her face; she 
started up, and glanced at him for a moment 
with scornful expression. 

“So, Captain Seton—” 

“Clara!” 

“Not Clara!—Mrs. Milburn. You have 
dared to come here for my answer to the let- 
ter you gave me last night. It’s burned! I 
have suffered very much,” she continued, in 
agitated voice, “suffered the horrible an- 
guish of unjust accusation—accusation sup- 
ported by diabolical ingenuity—but that let- 
ter of yours has dealt me the hardest blow. 
We were younger than we are now when you 
asked me to be your wife—younger, but I 
think you knew the meaning of your offer.” 





“You knew I did!” he exclaimed, pas. 
sionately. 

“ You meant it as the highest honor you 
could pay to the girl you loved—you felt she 
was worthy of the highest honor.” 

“TI did!” 

“ And now—oh, she has sunk so low in 
your estimation that you dare write to her 
that shameful letter—‘fly with you to In- 
dia!’” 

“ Listen to me!” 

“To me first,” she answered, with vehe. 
mence. “ Oh, you must have greatly changed, 
or your hand would have paused ere it penned 
those words !—oh, worse than insult, a dry- 
ing up of all source of faith and hope! 
What faith or .-hope is left, if those who 
should believe in me have turned faithless? 
if one who has known me from girlhood— 
one who has loved me—believes me worthy 
of this shameful offer? Is this that beau 
idéal I worshiped at seventeen ?” she added, 
in a tone of bitter contempt. 

“By Heaven, I love you now as then!” 

“Not now as then!” she exclaimed, in- 
dignantly. “Oh! think what you could 
have done for me had that love been a true, 
noble, enduring love! you, coming back from 
India, fresh to our circle, you could have 
said to me, ‘ Clara Milburn, I know these vile 
stories are base lies; have confidence, I be- 
lieve in your innocence. I knew you asa 
girl, as a playmate ; the whole thing is mon- 
strous, impossible.’ Oh, think what strength 
those words would have given me to face the 
world—to defy those accursed lies!” 

“T have said all this to the world,” he 
answered. 

“ But not to me,” she rejoined, scornfully. 
“No, Mark Seton. In your own heart you 
have condemned me, joined my enemies in 
secret, using empty mouthings of confidence 
before the world.” 

“These are bitter words, Mrs. Milburn ; 
nevertheless I shall be true when all the 
world has turned aside.” 

“Oh, let it turn, I care not ; I have a safe 
refuge here. My own husband’s relations 
have declared their perfect faith in my inno- 
cence, and they have proved their faith by 
giving me an honorable asylum in their 
house.” 

“They have, certainly,” answered Seton, 
in a doubtful tone. 

“Would Mrs. Bradley have any thing to 
do with a person in whose character she had 
not entire confidence ?” 

“No, but—” 

“But what?” 

“There is such a thing as wearing out @ 
welcome,” said Seton, significantly. 

“ Not in a case like mine,” rejoined Clara, 
vehemently. “ Their house must be my home 
while this charge hangs over my head ; they 
feel that—they feel that to send me away 
would be an act of utter condemnation.” 

“Can you honestly tell me that Mrs. 
Bradley does not begin to tire of your pres- 
ence?” 

“Oh, well; she may at times be rather 
impatient—rather cold, even ; but that’s only 
on the surface. We are none of us quite 
perfect. Of course I try to give as little 
trouble as possible—keep myself to myself; 
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but she could never send me away while she 
has confidence in my character. No, no! 
impossible! Heaven would never permit 
that. Then you know Mr. Bradley—” 

“Mr. Bradley does not govern here,” Se- 
ton exclaimed, with marked emphasis. 

“ Perhaps in little things,” replied Clara ; 
“but in great matters a man is master of his 
own house; and I am sure his sense of jus- 
tice—” 

“ And Basil Bradley—that eminently good 
young man?” 

“Basil Bradley! I scarcely ever see 
him,” answered Clara. ‘‘ Besides, he’s im- 
mersed in business, morning to night.” 

“Do you think they contrive to keep him 
away from you?” 

“No, no, no! absurd!” 

“That Martha; that confidential cat, 
Martha?” 

“Quite a mistake—quite a mistake, I as- 
sure you.” 

“Then Iam mistaken,” said Seton, with 
significant gesture. 

“‘ You are indeed mistaken,” replied Clara. 
“It’s very cruel of you to talk in this strain,” 
And tears rose in her eyes, for, deny it as she 
might, she felt he was telling the bitter 
truth. 

“Cruel! Heaven forefend!” exclaimed 
Seton. “All I desire is to open your eyes to 
the true state of things in this house. Pre- 


pare yourself; the end will come far quicker 
than you deem. Dr. Manley is now here, in 
conference with Mr. and Mrs. Bradley.” 

“Dr. Manley here! they’ve not sent for 


me!” she exclaimed, with surprise. 

“Dr. Manley is not here on your account, 
but on theirs—not for your justification, but 
for theirs in retaining you here.” 

“No, no! I tell you a thousand times, no! 
You talk in vain when you try to shake my 
faith in these good, true friends. They must 
be true. My child has been taken from me. 
There must be some mercy left on earth. No 
woman could ever be permitted to stand 
alone against such fearful odds.” 

“Blind yourself with that faith, if you 
will,” replied Seton, in an ironical tone. “ Dr. 
Manley must needs declare in no undecided 
tone his confidence in your cause, or you 
leave this house. Mrs. Bradley will send you 
away—and then?” 

“And then I shall be without one friend 
in the world.” 

“One friend,” urged Seton. 

“Not one! Leave me, Captain Seton.” 

She turned from him with contempt and 
scorn, but he felt he was only baffled for the 
time. He knew that Mrs. Bradley was doing 
her best to favor his cause—to drive Clara 
Milburn through sheer desperation into his 
arms. Mr. and Mrs. Bradley entered the 
toom.. The interview with Dr. Manley was 
over; he was assured it could only have one 
ending, and he retired into the garden in full 
confidence of future victory. 

Clara flew to Mr. Bradley as soon as he 
entered the room. 

“You've seen Dr. Manley. Oh! will they 
let me have my child—will they—will they ? ” 
she exclaimed, with piteous vehemence. 

“You mustn’t excite yourself, my dear,” 
said Mr. Bradley, kindly. 





“T won’t ; but Mabel—Maubel,” she gasped, 
eagerly. 

“We must talk over matters quietly,” 
observed Mr. Bradley, evasively. “ My dear 
Mrs. Milburn, Dr. Manley—” 

“Oh, but tell me about Mabel first—” 

“My dear, I regret to say that Dr. Manley 
has not pronounced any opinion upon that 
point.” 

“ But that was the point,’ she cried, in 
agonized voice; “my very life-blood, my 
ebild!” 

“You see,” said Mr. Bradley, “ that Dr. 
Manley only called upon us as an old friend, 
Mr. Jackson, our family lawyer, will see him 
professionally in a few days—” 

“ But Mabel—Mabel!” she exclaimed, in 
accents of despair, and burst into tears. 

“Do oblige me by putting a little re- 
straint upon your feelings,” said Mrs. Brad- 
ley. ‘* We can’t do impossibilities ; we are 
trying to do the best we can.” 

Clara Milburn felt, from the hard, unsym- 
pathetic tone of the voice, that Mrs. Bradley 
had pronounced her condemnation. Captain 
Seton’s words were fast coming true. 

“T have got to tell you,” said Mr. Brad- 
ley, speaking with great hesitation, “that 
Dr. Manley considers—or rather that he 
thinks on the whole—or perhaps all things 
considered—that it would, or rather might, 
be better if you were somewhat nearer Mr. 
Jackson’s office.” 

“ Nearer Mr. Jackson’s office!’ exclaimed 
Clara, almost dumfounded. 

“Yes, my dear—rather nearer,” repeated 
Mr. Bradley ; “lodgings, you understand.” 

“ Yes, I understand,” replied Clara, in a 
faint voice. 

She sank back in her chair—she felt that 
her condemnation was finally pronounced. 

“We shall take every care of her, sha’n’t 
we, Mrs. Bradley?” 

Mr. Bradley endeavored to assume a cheer- 
ful voice. 

“Certainly, Mr. Bradley ; certainly!” 

“We thought of Martha’s sister,” pur- 
sued Mr. Bradley, “ near Bloomsbury Square. 
—Oh, come in, Martha, if that’s you.” 

It was Martha, and she did come in; it 
had been arranged that she should do so. 

“You say your sister’s drawing-room 
floor is disengaged ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You must know, my dear,” continued 
Mr. Bradley, addressing Mrs. Milburn, “ that 
Martha’s sister was formerly in service 
here.” 

“* Yes, sir—please—ten years,” exclaimed 
Martha, in dignified tone. ‘“ Then married 
from this house; and now she’s a respectable 
widow; pays rents and rates regular.” 

“Tt won’t seem like being away from us 
altogether,” observed Mr. Bradley, in a kind- 
ly tone; “ will it, my dear?” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Bradley; certainly not!” 
replied Clara, shuddering at his words. 

“ Martha will go up to town this morn- 
ing,” said Mrs. Bradley, “and make all the 
arrangements with her sister; and Mrs. Mil- 
burn will be able to go up in the evening in 
our brougham, after it has taken us to the 
Sharps.” 

“A very good arrangement!” exclaimed 





Mr. Bradley. ‘“ You know, Mrs. Milburn, we 
shall pay for every thing.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Bradley; thank you!” 

And, sick at heart, scarcely realizing the 
terrible position in which she was placed, 
she turned from him and sank into a chair. 

“Well, come,’ muttered Mr. Bradley, 
“it’s a mercy it’s over. Poor thing! she 
takes it in very good part. Manley’s wrong; 
I’m sure he is. I'ma coward—coward! Port 
wine, port wine!” and Mr. Bradley wiped 
his eyes and his glasses. He would have 
liked to say some more kind words to Mrs. 
Milburn. He lingered near her, but the 
words stuck in his throat. Basil’s entrance 
was a great relief. 

“ You never will be in time, my boy!” 

“T certainly sha’n’t,” replied Basil; “I 
must go up to town after all.” 

“No, Basil!” exclaimed Mr. Bradley, in 
a tone of regret. 

“The telegram says ‘Yes.’ I shall do 
what I can to catch the ‘one o’clock’ from 
Waterloo, and then take a fly over from 
Chertsey.—Good-morning, Mrs. Milburn. I 
didn’t see you for the moment.” 

She rose from her chair. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Basil; you must al- 
low me also to say good-by!” 

“ Good-by?” he exclaimed, with aston- 
ishment. 

“Yes, Iam going to leave you this even- 
ing.” 

“ Going to leave us?” 

“I’m sure it’s time for my long visit to 
come to an end,” she said, striving to hide 
her anguish with a smile. 

“ Nonsense, Mrs. Milburn!” 

“It’s necessary for me to be in town, 
near the lawyer.” 

“ Who says that?” asked Basil. 

“Dr. Manley advises it.”’ 

“Dr. Manley!” exclaimed Basil, with 
warmth. 

“The fact is,” said Mr. Bradley, inter- 
vening, “‘ you see, Basil—” 

“ Yes, father,” he replied, with emphasis, 
“T see; I see/” but he said no more, and 
his manner lapsed into its usual phlegmatic 
condition. 

“ Allow me to thank you, Mr. Basil,” said 
Clara, in trembling voice, “for all your at- 
tention to me.” 

“ Don’t mention it, Mrs. Milburn,” he re- 
plied, bluntly; “don’t mention it. Well, 
then, if it must be so, good-by!” 

He shook the hand she offered him, but 
he threw no warmth into his grasp. His man- 
ner appeared even more than usually cold 
and indifferent ; in fact, just the sort of man- 
ner Mrs. Milburn was prepared to expect— 
the manner of a hard-headed, practical man 
of business, full of business thoughts, start- 
ing, as of daily custom, for his London work. 

“You'll lose your train, Basil!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Bradley, catching at any cause 
to prevent her son from conversing with Mrs. 
Milburn. 

“Time enough, mother!” 

And Basil, after a few business remarks 
to his father, went toward the garden. Se- 
ton met him on the threshold. 

“Settled matters with my uncle?” in- 
quired Seton. 
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“T’ve knocked that share mania out of 
his head!” replied Basil, with a good deal 
of emphasis. 

“A thousand thanks, old boy; and now 
you're off to the birds?” 

“No; to London first; perhaps the birds 
in the afternoon.” 

“One moment, Basil!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bradley, following her son to the window. 
“Don’t forget my best love to Margaret 
Woodford. I shall write to her to-day, to 
ask her to stay with us next week.” 

Mr. ‘and Mrs. Bradley stood together 
watching their son as he hurried down the 
garden ; they loved him so much! they were 
so proud of him! he was such a good young 
man! he had never given them a single mo- 
ment’s anxiety! But when Mrs. Bradley 
looked at her son, and thought of what wom- 
en are capable of becoming—thonght of the 
many cunning pitfalls which fair little hands 
ean dig, of the nets woven in finest mesh by 
deft white fingers, then her heart misgave 
her; and in her maternal love and fear she 
hated her own sex most thoroughly, and she 
wished, as fervently as wished the old ascet- 
ics of desert, cave, and pillar, that women 
were utterly uprooted from the economy of life. 

Seton passed into the room, and quietly 
approached the chair where Clara Milburn 
was sitting, with head bent over the table, 
and her hands clasped over her face. 

“The end has come,” she murmured; 
“ not one friend—not one !” 
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Y daylight I was dimly awake, and 
dreamily aware of the singing of a bird 
outside my window. Of all the bird-songs 
that ever I heard, this was the briskest, most 
high-strung, most dandified ; giving my drow- 
sihead the fancy that some elfin exquisite was 
busy arranging his cravat, parting his hair, 
and pointing the ends of his mustache before 
a dew-drop mirror ; uttering the while a brill- 
iant series of fairy witticisms upon the follies 
of society. I fell asleep again, and dreamed 
incoherently, but not unpleasantly, despite 
my cramped position ; but awoke soon after 
to see the pure sunshine lighting up the fir- 
trees on the opposite hill-side, and to hear 
the inner voice of the brook babbling to it- 
self beneath the window. Even then I should 
not have got up had not a steady tide of weep- 
ing set in from the babies in the adjoining 
room. 

No matter how early I rise in Saxony, I 
never fail to find people up before me. It 
was now but little after five o’clock, and two 
elderly hypochondriacs were dipping up the 
iron-water from the spring in the front court, 
while a pallid young lady, blanched, I sup- 
pose, from indulgence in city dissipations, 
was pacing slowly up and down the walk, 
sipping fresh milk out of a tall tumbler. For 








I started up the steep, zigzag hill-path, and 
steered a breathless course heavenward, 
through dewy beather and blueberry-bushes, 
and over difficult rocks and grassy knolls. 
The world enlarged around me as I climbed, 
though the feathery arc of white cloud which 
spanned the blue overhead grew no nearer 
for all my paius. At length I attained a 
small, semicircular stone erection, which, 
from below, had seemed to crown the hill, 
but which now turned out to be somewhat 
below the highest point. It commanded, 
nevertheless, a comprehensive view of the 
Schandau Valley, still hazy with the remnants 
of last night’s mist. The pine-trees on the 
ridge of the hill opposite seemed almost with- 
in reach of my outstretched arm. Below, 
some four or five hundred feet, appeared the 
flattened roof of the Badehaus; and there 
were the hypochondriacs, pigmies now, still 
lingering over the iron-spring ; and a young 
lady a couple of inches high pacing slowly to 
and fro, and occasionally sipping milk from 
an infinitesimal tumbler. There, too, comes 
a microscopic Karl, and begins to set a break- 
fast-table, with tiny white cloth, and glisten- 
ing plates no bigger than heads of pins. This 
pebble which I hold in my hand, were I to 
cast it down, would utterly overwhelm and 
crush out the entire establishment — Bade- 
haus, hypochondriacs, Karl, iron - spring, 
young lady, breakfast-table, and all. Heav- 
ens! what power for wholesale destruction 
is in this arm of mine! Yet, tremble not, 
poor mites, I will not annihilate ye; more- 
over, were one of you but to turn his eyes 
hitherward, it is I who would appear insig- 
nificant, and you the giants. 

Fresh and invigorating was the atmos- 


phere at this height, polluted by no human | 


exhalations, but seeming to be the essence 
of last night’s stars, dissolved for my use by 
this morning’s sunshine. After swallowing 
my fill of it, I left the little stone semicircle, 
and took my way along the ridge of the hill, 
toward the river. Looking downward, there 
were the red-tiled roofs of the villas almost 
below my feet; farther out, the brook, flow- 
ing on hastily between its green banks, and 
at one point rushing out in white foam be- 
neath a dark archway; beyond, still the 
road, with its line of houses of older and quaint- 
er growth, seeming to rest their aged shoul- 
ders against the perpendicular hill-wall behind 
them. Long, narrow flights of stone steps 
mounted straight upward from the kitchen- 
doors of the villas, leading to heights of back- 
yard on a level with the tops of their chim- 
neys. There was one villa, high up on the 
opposite hill-side, where it made a white 
break in the dense growth of firs, which was 
romantic with battlemented turrets and mul- 
lioned windows, and dignified with an elab- 
orate staircase of dressed stone, winding 
through several landings to the porticoed 
doorway. Farther on, surmounting the ex- 
treme spur of the ridge, and abreast of the 
village, was the little Schloss-Bastei Restau- 
ration, with its flag flying, its camera-obscura 
like a black pill-box, and its vine-covered 
beer-garden, where I had quaffed many a re- 
freshing stoup after a dusty tramp from Dres- 
den, chatting the while with bright -eyed, 


my own part, being in search of an appetite, | good-humored little Marie. 
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Before long, I found myself at the end of 
my own ridge, apparently overhanging the 
red-roofed, irregular town, and sat down on 
one of the hospitable benches established 
there. A wooden railing afforded a not un- 
necessary precaution against tumbling over 
into the front yard of the little white villa on 
the road-side below. The villa, plain enough 
in itself, was surrounded by « small garden 
full of roses ; and its porch was heavily over- 
grown with woodbine. Out of this porch 
presently issued a woman and a little girl, 
and walked about the garden, picking the 
beautiful flowers. The woman was simply 
clad in white, and had a green bow on the 
bosom of her dress—as if she were a hu- 
manization of the villa. Her hair, however, 
was not red, but black. 

Beyond the town flowed the river Elbe, 
and, winding westward, gleaming white, swept 
round the broad base of Lillienstein, five 
miles away. The great rock, from this point 
of view, resembled an old woman sitting 
closely huddled up beside the river in a green 
cloak, her gray-head bowed forward on her 
knees. On the railroad just across the stream, 
an engine was steaming itself out of breath 
in the effort to set in motion an innumerable 
train of freight-wagons. Above the railroad 
was a showy, glistening, bannered edifice, 
perched, brand-new, on its raw, green ter- 
races ; above this, again, a yellow-stone quar- 
ry, and, higher still, the pine-fringed summit 
against the sky. Ferry-skiffs, gay with awn- 
ings, and full of passengers by the early 
train from Dresden, were being poled across; 
the landing-place, however, was shut out from 
my view by the intervention of the line of 
hotels which is drawn up so officiously along 
the river-margin. The most prominent feat- 
ure in my immediate neighborhood was the 
church-steeple, which bulged out irregularly 
like an insufficiently-swaddled infant. None 
of the streets in the town were visible; but 
the green tops of the trees planted along 
them rose up above the ruddy roofs, seaming 
them into uneven quadrilaterals. Meanwhile, 
from the chimneys the smoke of a hundred 
breakfasts began to rise, reminding me that 
my own was still uneaten, I returned along 
the ridge of the hill to my semicircular bas- 
tion, whence descending, as it were, through 
the very tops of the gloomy fir-trees, I sat 
down to table, warm and glowing, with an 
appetite for the largest of beefsteaks. The 
hypochondriacs and the milk-drinking lady 
had wandered away; several people, singly 
or in parties, were breaking their fast beneath 
the trees; excursionists were strolling past, 
and Sunday was getting fairly under way. 
By the time I bad lit my morning cigarette, 
the yard was quite alive, and those who had 
parted latest the night before were now hyp- 
ocritically complimenting one another upon 
the freshness of their appearance. After @ 
cool half-hour I resumed my hat and staff, 
and leisurely began the ascent of the Schiller- 
Hohe, on the other side of the road. 


Vill. 


Ir was a ten minutes’ easy climb. The 
well-built, easily-graded path went zigzagging 
upward beneath the tall, dark pines, bordered 
with dewy green ferns, purple-tipped heath- 
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er, huckleberry-bushes, and tufts of narrow- | admire, and being altogether too honorable 


Jeaved grass. At the turns of the ascent 
were benches, either constructed from a slab 
of stone laid across two uprights, or hewn in 
the solid rock whenever it jutted out con- 
yeniently. Enterprising climbers had worn 
short-cuts straight upward from corner to 
corner of the path, tempting to look at, but, 
as short-cuts, fallacious, unless men were 
made on the principle of a balloon; and, on 
reflection, I have come to the conclusion that 
they must have been created by people on the 
downward trip. Saxons will climb, and climb 
to good heights ; but it is indispensable that 
the incline should not be arduous. In the 
present case, the gradual slope was further 
modified by putting in three or four stone 
steps at the end of each short stretch ; and 
if all should prove insufficient, there were 
always the benches to fall back upon. 

The profound stillness which prevailed 
here at this hour had an exquisite charm. 
Through openings between the trees I caught 
lovely green glimpses of the valley below. 
I met no one until, when nearly at the top, 
Icame upon two peasant-girls, each with her 
basket, sitting down to rest. I gave them 
“Good-morning,” and one of them responded 
with sober courtesy. A few steps farther on 
Iwas startled, emerging from such a depth 
of seclusion, at coming abruptly in sight 
of an open, commonplace road, with a cart 
rumbling along it; and beyond, broad fields 
sown with potatoes and cabbages, and scat- 
tered over with half a dozen women -culti- 
vators. Still keeping to the path, I soon 
came to the Schiller-Hohe itself. 

In itself, it certainly did not amount to 
much—a square shaft of gray stone, on a 
pedestal, the whole less than ten feet high. 
On the side toward the valley was a medal- 
lion of Schiller’s head, and a date—1859; 
and all four sides, both of shaft and pedes- 
tal, were crowded with the names of visitors, 
and the dates of their visits. Round about, 
at a respectful distance, were placed wooden 
benches, apparently for the purpose of facili- 
tating the study of so remarkable a work of 
art, Accordingly, I sat down and fixed my 
eyes upon it. Three small, ragged boys, dis- 
mayed at my solemnity, gave up their irrev- 
erent gambols and retreated into the woods. 
Finding myself once more solitary, I filled a 
pipe with sweet “ Lone Jack,” and smoked, 
and dutifully meditated upon the poet, who, 
I suppose, composed sume one of his poems 
or tragedies on this spot. 

After a while, I heard an approaching 
step, weighty and sedate ; and soon appeared 
a stout, elderly gentleman, in wide, black 
clothes, who, upon seeing me, paused to de- 
liver a gravely ceremonious bow, being under 
the impression, probably, that I was a sort 
of deputy-tutelar genius of the grove, em- 
ployed during the poet’s absence. I returned 
his salute with all the dignity I could com- 
mand. He advanced toward the monument, 
and inspected, though with a rather embar- 
rassed and mechanical air, the medallion and 
the date. It was easy to perceive that he 
was a morbidly considerate man, and shrank 
from subjecting the affair to a rigid criticism 
while even the deputy-tutelar genius was 
looking on. 





Moreover, finding nothing to ; 


a person to counterfeit admiration, he was 
not long in making up his mind that his only 
proper course was to retire. This he accord- 
ingly did, as sedately as he had come, by no 
means forgetting to deliver me a second cer- 
emonious bow (which I returned) before pass- 
ing out of sight. 

Hereupon ensued another interval of si- 
lence and solitude. I finished my pipe; and 
so soothing was the murmuring of the pines 
and the wild, domestic twittering of the birds, 
that I think I should have yielded to the 
temptation of compensating my bad night with 
a nap, had not my drowsiness been scared 
away by the sudden advent of a bevy of 
laughing, prattling, sky-larking young wom- 
en, upon whom the solemnity of my demean- 
or produced not the slightest effect. So, 
finding that they were determined to take 
possession of the place, I resigned my depu- 
ty-tutelarship perforce, and retired in my 
turn. Following a downward-bending track 
I stumbled upon a small cave, partly hol- 
lowed out of the natural rock, but owing most 
of its attractions, such as they were, to ma- 
sonry. ‘“Schiller’s Grotte,” it was called, in 
black letters upon a white ground. Of course, 
Schiller may have sat in it; there is a pretty 
outlook over the valley from a point near at 
hand, and the Grotte is ostentatiously fitted up 
with a semicircular stone seat, which, how- 
ever, can hardly date back to Schilier’s time. 
Be that as it may, the place, when I visited 
it, was peculiarly unsavory, and nothing less 
than a Noachian deluge would have kept me 
in ita moment. I rambled on, and soon came 
to another coign of vantage, a little lower 
down than the first, but overlooking a wider 
prospect. Wooden benches were provided 
here also, and a sign-board, mounted on a 
pole, informed the visitor that this was Frie- 
dens-Platz. 

The Saxon custom of sentimentalizing 
over all their pretty places, and branding 
them with lackadaisical titles, is not alto- 
gether agreeable to a foreigner. It destroys 
the finest aroma of natural beauty to have it 
coarsely insisted upon and crammed down 
your throat by some vulgar fellow who hap- 
pens to have been beforehand with you in dis- 
covering it. Every one, it seems to me, ought 
to be allowed to believe, if it suits his fancy to 


| do so, that whatever charm he finds in Na- 


ture is virginal for him; that it has not been 
previously breathed upon, handled, cata- 
logued and labeled, by an impure rabble of 
spectacled and professional enthusiasm-mon- 
gers, who never can rid themselves of their 
itch for besmearing every thing they come in 


| contact with with the slime of their own of- 


fensive personality. The Saxons, though they 
carry the matter to the greatest extreme, are 
not the only ones blameworthy init. Let a 
man name his house, if he likes ; it is his own, 
and should suggest him, and the name helps 
it todo so. But what is the use of giving to 
eternal mountains and everlasting rivers the 
puny patronymics of our so-called great men, 
whose pigmy reputations are astonishingly 
long-lived if they endure five hundred years ? 
I suppose the mound-builders of America 
had their own way of distinguishing Mount 
Washington from other mountains; and I 





dare believe that the people who live in 
America ten thousand years hence will de- 
vise another way still. If such things must 
be directly named at all, let the name be sim- 
ply descriptive, like those the Indians give. 
There is much talk nowadays about the 
wholesome effects of a sense of humor and a 
perception of the ludicrous; and English- 
men, Americans, and others, pride themselves 
upon the possession of these qualities. But 
Nature, I imagine, must often find us humor- 
ous in another sense than we intend, and 
bears our tiny impertinences with a smile 
too broad for us to see. But how shall we 
make our maps if the places are not to have 
names to them—names, too, which are names, 
and not descriptive sentences ? This is cer- 
tainly a formidable argument. Ali that can 
be said against it is, that a rage for what is 
called conciseness is the vice of the time, 
and that what is called circumlocution has 
been made a bugbear. The truth is, that our 
conciseness, which is a literal and not a real 
conciseness, leads to the worst-kind of cir- 
cumlocution, which is not real circumlocu- 
tion at all. To be truly concise is, once to 
express clearly one idea; and what idea, ex- 
cept a ludicrous one, would an undoctored 
intelligence receive from the expression 
Mount Washington? So far from being con- 
cise, it involves a potential volume of ex- 
planation before our undoctored intelligence 
could be brought to see the point of it. But 
the Indian name, which we call circumlocu- 
tory, is truly concise, as all true circumlocu- 
tion must be. Circumlocution is primitive and 
majestic, and must lie at the bottom of all 
right perception of truth. Were it not, un- 
fortunately, so awkward a word to pronounce 
and write, I might sing its praises indefinite- 
ly, making my very eulogy an example in 
point. But, after all, such polemical eulo- 
gies are not particularly suited to a Friedens- 
Platz. ; 
Ix. 

Wuartever otber people’s feeling may be, 
there is no doubt that Saxons like a pretty 
place all the better for having a lackadaisical 
name. It gives them their cue, and they dis- 
pose themselves accordingly. I had not more 
than got through the above diatribe when a 
Saxon family appeared—a man and wife, 
child of four years, and nurse. They looked 
at the prospect with complacency, it is true ; 
but the sign-board was their primary admira- 
tion. “Friedens-Platz!” they repeated to 
one another, in a congratulatory tone, and 
then took another look with new eyes. Frie- 
dens-Platz—yes, yes! Observe, once more, 
the peculiar peacefulness of the valley ; and 
methinks the sky is calmer and the breeze 
gentler here than elsewhere. Blessed sign- 
board !—to think that we might have come 
and gone, and never known wherein the charm 
of this spot consisted, or whether it had any 
charm at all! It is all in the sign-board— 
peace be to it, and to the poetic insight that 
placed it there ! 

These people did not stay very long, and 
I sat them out. My next visitors were a 
woman and two men—pleasant, respectable 
people, and, I think, Swedes. The woman 
was not only very good-natured, but incredi- 
bly loquacious and voluble: and so agreeable 
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were the tones and inflections of her voice 
that, although not understanding a syllable 
she uttered, I found an indescribable charm 
in listening to her. The effect was magnetic 
and soothing. Here was a good opportunity 
for studying the influence of mere speech— 
divorced from all knowledge of its meaning 
—upon the ear and sentiments of the hearer. 
Undoubtedly it has great significance—is at 
least as important to language as the mate- 
rial of a building is to its architectural de- 
sign. It was only my guess that this lan- 
guage was Swedish ; it may just as well have 
been Hawaian or Persian. Whatever it was, 
it tripped along at a great pace, in a kind of 
short, four-footed canter: no drawling or 
dwelling upon syllables; little sibilation, but 
plenty of sh’ing, tt’ing, and pp’ing. While 
the woman thus held forth, one of her com- 
panions sat quietly listening, giving occa- 
sional vent to an assenting or annotatory 
grunt; the other kept walking restlessly to 
and fro, interpolating a sentence here and 
there. Isat for half an hour, my back turned 
upon the party, apparently absorbed in the 
view—really so, in fact; for the flow of bab- 
ble did not interfere with my appreciation of 
what I saw, but chimed in with it. Very 
likely, on the other hand, it was I who inter- 
fered with the Swedes. 

Small sounds below in the valley were 
distinctly audible at this height. The first- 
fiddle of the Badehaus band was tuning his 
instrument in the front court; there came 
the slow jar of a cart, and now the driver 
cleared his throat. The road was visible for 
a considerable distance, winding up the val- 
ley like a smooth buff ribbon; the brook 
flowing light and dark beside it, in pleasing 
contrast with the bright, moist green of the 
grass and the swarthy tint of the pine-clad 
hill. The whole valley was a westward-curv- 
ing furrow, ploughed by some immeasurable 
giant. The summit of the opposite hill was 
bald above its side-growth of trees, just like 
the head of an elderly man in a counting- 
house. White villas dotted the slope, even 
to the top; riverward lay Schandau, wedged 
between its valley-walls, and massed around 
its steeple. Against the horizon, on all 
sides, uprose abrupt pinnacles of rock and 
jagged, detached bowlders, the like of which 
abound throughout this region. Lillienstein 
was hidden by the woods behind me; but 
the crest of Wesenstein, across the river, 
reached into sight. A faint odor of pine- 
leaves hung in the air, though the breeze was 
scarcely strong enough to blow it about. 


x. 


I terr Friedens-Platz to the babbling 
Swedes, and walked along the ridge of the 
hill, as on the back of some enormous ani- 
mal. The stillness of the woods was such 
as to make the heart beat; each lusty blade 
of grass, and leaf of tree, and vegetable, 
stood so motionless, vet so deeply alive. At 
length the path brought me to the verge of 
the narrow, precipitous cafion through which 
the road runs after passing the bend above 
the Badehaus. I managed to clamber out 
upon an almost inaccessible bowlder, which 
had been partly detached from the face of 
the cliff, and dizzily overhung the road. 





Here a deep ledge, cushioned with heather, 
served me admirably for a seat, and a projec- 
tion lower down gave a rest for my feet. I 
was indistinguishable from the road, and in- 
visible from behind; yet myself commanded 
every thing. It was a fall of about three 
hundred feet to the road below. 

Facing me was a magnificent bastion of 
rock, rising te a higher level than mine, and 
split and cleft in every conceivable direction. 
Wherever root could cling, the stern surface 
was softened and tnriched with small trees, 
bushes, or heather; which last, being very plen- 
tiful and in full purple bloom, gave a delicious 
tone to the slopes. The rock itself was va- 
rious in tint: reddish where little exposed to 
rain and sunshine; in other places gray; 
and mottled elsewhere by lichens like a Per- 
sian rug. One kind of lichen, not uncom- 
mon, showed in broad splashes of sulphur- 
yellow. All these colors, harmonizing among 
one another, were turned to wholly different 
keys by sunshine or shadow. In many parts 
the sunlight caught the bastion obliquely, 
illuminating the projecting points in sharp 
contrast with the rest. The silent immobility 
of rocks is profoundly impressive ; and this 
surface-play of light and color but empha- 
sizes their real unchangeableness. 

The broader clefts or gorges, extending 
from top to bottom of the bluffs, were ver- 
dant and rich with crowded foliage, and 
seemed to invite ascent; for, wherever a tree 
can grow, there man fancies he too has a 
right to be. Great bowlders had in many 
places fallen from above, and lay buried in 
green beside the brook. - For centuries had 
they lain there; and slowly, silently, and 
beautifully, had Nature healed their scars 
and clothed their nakedness with moss, 
heather, and leaves of all kinds. Trees 
pressed in lovely jealousy to the brook-side, 
eager to see their tender images mirrored 
there. How sweetly and closely they min- 


gled together, branch within branch and leaf | 


to leaf, each with its own beauty beautifying 
its neighbor! How rich were their con- 
trasting shades of green! How melodiously 
did they whisper to one another, when the 
breeze gave them tongue! How well each 
leaf and bough turned sun and shade to ad- 
vantage, and how inspiring was the upward 
impulse that filled each one! If trees, as 
some maintain, are emblems of men, it must 
be the men of the golden age ! 


Those which grew beside the brook had, 


in some cases, attained a large size; but only 
the smaller ones had been venturous enough 
to scale the cliffs and peer fearfully over the 
hollow verges. Trees have a fine and novel 
effect when seen from above with the sun 
shining on them. The edges of the succes- 
sive layers of branches catch the yellow light, 
and the structure and character of the tree, 
as it tapers upward to a point, is thus more 
clearly defined than when viewed from below, 
or on a level. But their fascination is, in all 
respects, inexhaustible. Where they over- 
hung the brook, its warm brown tint was 
deepened to black; but, through the midst 
of the gloom, its wrinkled surface snatched 
at the light in magic sparkles: Nature never 
omits what is needful to complete her har- 
mony. I could hear the gurgle of the stream, 





however, more distinctly than I could dis. 
cover the stream itself. All sounds were so 
echoed up between the rocky walls, that they 
reached my ears as plainly as if originating 
but a few yards off. 

A hill-top is a real and not an apparent—a 
moral as well as a physical—height. I doubt 
whether a murder, seen from a great eleva- 
tion, would move the beholder to any deeper 
feeling than pity—men’s deeds appear of the 
same size as they. I should like to be in- 
formed, however, which requires the finer 
structure of mind—the power to appreciate 
Nature in great, or in little? To be able to 
see the beauty of a grand prospect, or of a 
mossy stone shadowed with fern? Certainly, 
a common man, who would gaze with admira- 
tion at the former, would see nothing worthy 
attention in the latter. It is true, on the 
other hand, that refinement loves not the lit- 
tle to the exclusion of the great, but great 
and little both. Neither does vulgar admira- 
tion necessarily vulgarize its object. Never- 
theless, who can discern minute beauties, 
may recognize, in great, qualities invisible 
to the untrained eye ; and the common man, 
perhaps, loves not solely or chiefly the grand- 
eur of the prospect, but, rather, that sensa- 
tion of moral in material elevation—the feel- 
ing that he is grander than the grandeur— 
the crown and culmination of it. 


XI. 

A PRECIPICE possesses a strange charm; 
it is, in a manner, divine, being inaccessible 
to man, with his belittling civilization. But, 
if steep places lead our upward -gazing 
thoughts heavenward, they also remind us 
of the devil when we shudder on their brink. 
What is the spiritual significance of the phe- 
nomena of gravitation? Something profound 
and universal, I fancy. I have never experi- 
enced the common desire to spring from great 
heights ; but had I, as a malefactor, to choose 
my form of death, I would cling to some such 
great bowlder as that on which I was then 
sitting, and bid the executioner use his lever. 
Then headlong downward would we thunder 
to the valley’s far bottom, and, falling under- 
neath, I should be provided with both a grave 
and a gravestone ere I were well dead. But 
that the general adoption of this expedient 
for settling with condemned criminals would 
soon deprive us of all our overhanging cliffs, 
to say nothing of scaring away superstitious 
tourists and picnickers from our valleys, I 
would respectfully recommend it to the con- 
sideration of the board ! 

What I most liked about my bowlder 
(apart from such reflections) was its isola- 
tion—the thought that nobody could find me 
out, or get to me if they did. I was sepa- 
rated from my kind; and, though greatly in 
the minority, I felt that the advantage was on 
my side—I had banished them, not they me. 
Moreover, I indulged myself with the per- 
suasion that I was the first who had ever set 
foot on that spot, and that # long time would 
elapse before any one came after me; and 
then I amused myself with speculating on 
what manner of man he, my successor, would 
be: whether he were yet born; whether he 
would be a Frenchman out of the next war, 
or whether wons would go by, and Europe 
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he known by another title before he came. 
Pending these questions I took out my pipe 
and smoked, where no man ever smoked be- 
fore. My isolation, it must be confessed, 
had not separated me from the faculty of 
enjoying good tobacco as other men enjoyed 
it; or, for that matter, from being shone on 
by their sun and breathing their air. After 
all, therefore, it amounted to very little. 
Every human soul stands on a pinnacle of its 
own, eternally individualized from all its fel- 
lows ; but our very individuality is our plain- 
est badge of brotherhood; and the love and 
life which the good God gives us show it to 
be but a means to his end, and otherwise in- 
significant. 

An excursion-carriage rattled by, seeming 
to make slower progress than it did; I 
watched it from its first appearance round 
the southern bend till it disappeared just be- 
neath my feet; and, on its reappearance, till 
it went out of sight behind a road-side cot- 
tage about a quarter of a mile northward. 
The driver blabbed his guide-book formulas 
as they passed, pointing here and there with 
his whip; and the people stared dutifully at 
the rocks, and straight at my bowlder, but 
without noticing the strange fungus upon it. 
At one moment I might have dropped the 
ashes of my pipe right into the open mouth 
of the senior member of the party. Some- 
time after this, three pedestrians came in 
sight—two at the southern bend of the road, 
and one at the northern. The curve of the 
valley was such that, at the rate they were 
going, they would not come in view of each 
other until within a few yards of their meet- 
ing-point, this point being a little to the right 
of my position, and about opposite a decayed 
bridge, which, by-the-way, must have been 
built for no other purpose than to fish from 
it, for its farther end almost impinged upon 
the vertical face of the opposite cliff, up 
which not even a Bertram Risingham could 
have conveyed himself. 

As the three pedestrians drew near, I 
perceived the two southerners to be tramps; 
but the northerner was an ambitious young 
man in a black frock-coat, ruffled shirt-front, 
and straw hat on the back of his head. He 
strode along with a magniloquent step, de- 
claiming, with passionate emphasis, and at 
the top of his compass, some passage of blank- 
verse. His gestures were very striking; he 
held his head well up, flung his arms about, 
slapped his breast, and made his voice re- 
sound through the cafion. Meanwhile the 
two tramps shuffled along, as unconscious as 
was he of their mutual proximity. 

“This young fellow,” said I to myself, 
“evidently has a mind to be an orator and a 
statesman. He feels the seeds of greatness 
within him. Now he imagines himself in 
the senate, confronting the opposition. That 


* point was well given! Bismarck is getting 


old; who knows whether I do not here be- 
hold his successor ?’’ The young orator was 
now within a couple of rods of the bridge, 
and suddenly he and the tramps came face to 
face. I watched with painful interest. His 
voice quavered and sank; he cleared his 
throat, put his hands in his pockets, and 
whistled. Bismarck, or any truly great man, 
would have kept on, louder than ever—nay, 





would have compelled the tramps to stop and 
hear him out! But this young man feared 
to appear ridiculous ; and the savage sinceri- 
ty which Mr. Carlyle ascribes to all: great 
men is not reconcilable with any such timid- 
ity. A great man must spend his life in 
what, for a small man, would be a position 
intolerably ridiculous, even for a minute. 


xi. 

I curmsep gingerly back to the main-land, 
and, leaving my bowlder forever, made my 
way by degrees to the road, and followed it 
for about a mile. At one point the brook 
made a little détour, inclosing a lawn of the 
softest and most brilliant green I ever be- 
held. Straight upward from it sprang a 
smooth, gray bluff, near two hundred feet in 
height, throwing a deep, cool shadow, sharp- 
ly defined, over half the plot. Two peasant- 
women were mowing the grass with sickles, 
and the wind, which had begun to rise, was 
taking great liberties with the skirts which 
at best scarcely covered the knees of their 
stout, bare legs. Along the summit of the 
cliff overhead a procession of long-shanked 
trees was straggling against the sky. Farther 
on I came to the entrance of a wood-path, 
whose shady invitation I could not resist; 
and in a few minutes more I found myself in 
the heart of a pine-forest. 

I sat down upon a mossy stump, such as 
poets write of—indeed, mossy stumps and 
stones have become so hackneyed in litera- 
ture that I am shy of further enlarging upon 
them. The pines were from sixty to one hun- 
dred feet high, growing palm-like, with all 
their foliage at the top. Their music, there- 
fore, sounded far away, like the murmur of 
an ocean in the clouds. Their thick, dark 
foliage strove to veil from the sun the slender 
nakedness of their long, graceful limbs ; but 
he peeped through, nevertheless, and made 
beautiful sport of their shyest secrets. 
Around their roots was a sweet, omnipresent 
dampness, encouraging moss to flourish, and 
display its most delicate tints. There was 
no grass or flowers to speak of, but plenty 
of low bushes and green, creeping vines and 
elegant ferns. The forest was full of clear 
twilight, in which the occasional shafts of 
sunlight burned like celestial torches. 

Still bearing eastward, the forest. gave 
way to high, rocky fields, crossing which I 
presently sighted a stupendous, feur - sided 
mountain of stone, standing solitary and 
apart, its bare walls ascending far above the 
tops of the tallest trees, and scarcely suffer- 
ing even lichens to gain foothold on them, 
Deep fissures, crossing one another almost 
rectangularly, gave the great mass the ap- 
pearance of having been piled together of 
blocks of stone, in comparison with which 
the huge shafts of Stonehenge would be mere 
dominoes. On the summit was a sparse 
growth of scrawny pines, looking as though 
they had lost flesh from exposure and from 
the peril of their position. In short, this 
might have been the donjon-tower of some 
Atlantean castle, the remainder of which had 
either been overthrown and annihilated, or 
was buried beneath the sand out of which 
the lovely tower arose. 

But whether or not the antediluvian theo- 





ry be tenable, at all events this rock had 
been used as a stronghold in modern times— 
that is, within the last three centuries. A 
band of robbers lived here, and the rock is 
full of traces of their occupation. A place 
more impregnable could scarcely be imagined. 
After toiling up an arduous sandy path, as 
steep as the roof of a house, until pretty 
well out of breath, I came to the base of the 
Stein itself. The way now lay up perpen- 
dicular fissures, through narrow crevices, un- 
derneath superincumbent masses, and along 
dangerous precipices where precarious foot- 
holds had been cut in the solid stone. Still 
farther up, hands rather than feet came into 
play, and three or four extra pairs of arms 
and legs might have been employed to great 
advantage. How the robbers ever got their 
booty up this ascent, or bad strength left for 
any thing except to lie down and faint after 
they had done so, it is hard to understand. 
At length, however, I reached the great cave, 
formed by the leaning together of the two 
principal bowlders of the pile. It was about 
twelve feet wide at the base, and four times 
as high to the crotch of the roof. The end 
opposite the entrance was blocked up with 
fragments of rock and rubbish, A iarge ob- 
long pit was dug in the solid stone floor, and 
was used, I presume, either to keep provisions 
and booty in, or as a dungeon for captives. 
It had been covered over with a wooden floor- 
ing, the square holes in the rock which held 
the ends of the beams being still visible. 

From this, which may be called the 
ground-floor of the robbers’ dwelling, to the 
upper stories, there was originally no means 
of access. The old fellows, therefore, by 
wedging short sticks of wood one above an- 
other into an irregular fissure extending near- 
ly from the top to the bottom of the Stein, 
constructed a primitive sort of staircase, 
traces of which yet remain. Some enterpris- 
ing modern, however, has introduced a couple 
of ladders, whereby the ascent is greatly fa- 
cilitated. Above I found, at various well- 
chosen points, the marks of old barricades, 
showing that these brigands had some sound 
notions on fortification, and had resolved, 
moreover, to sell their lives dearly, and to 
fight to the last man. It is inconceivable, 
though, that any force unprovided with the 
heaviest artillery could have made the slight- 
est impression on such a stronghold as this. 
In those days of bucklers and blunderbusses, 
a new-born babe might have held it single- 
handed against an army. 

It was very windy on the summit, and an 
excess of wind ruffles up the nerves, blows 
away common-sense, baffles thought, and 
tempts to rashness and vain resentment. The 
place, too, was a maze of sudden crevasses, 
just wide enough to fall into, and utterly im- 
possible to get out of. What a ghastly fate 
to be lodged in one of them, remembering 
that the Stein is visited hardly once a month 
in the height of the season! I was already 
so hungry that the mere thought of such a 
catastrophe put me out of all conceit with 
the robber-fortress. Accordingly, I made 
the best of my way earthward ; and, having 
previously taken my bearings, I steered for a 
neighboring farm-house, where a smiling old 
lady, white-capped, yellow-petticoated, and 
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barelegged, fetched me a tumbler of cool, 
creamy milk nearly twelve inches high. 


XIII. 
On my homeward journey I happened 
upon a long, winding, shadow-haunted pass, 
such as abounds in this region, and which re- 
minded me (as, indeed, did the whole Saxon 
Switzerland) of our own Yellowstone Valley, 
modeled on the scale of one inch to the foot, 
or thereabouts. The white-sanded bottom was 
so narrow that space was scarcely left for the 
slender path to follow the meanderings of 
the rivulet, which tinkled concealed beneath 
luxuriant overgrowths of forget-me-not and 
fern. Up to the sky, on either side, climbed 
the rugged walls, shaggy with fir and hem- 
lock, and thatched below with grass-tufts and 
shrubs. The fallen fragments which ever and 
anon blocked the way with their surly shoul- 
ders were iridescent with green moss, and 
dampness seemed to exude from the rocky 
clefts. The footpath was criss-crossed with 
pine-roots, till it resembled an irregular par- 
quet-floor. Sometimes the bowlders had so 
fallen together as to inclose spacious hollows, 
the crevices of which had been stopped up 
with sand and pebbles and vegetable decay. 
One might have lived very comfortably in 
many of these caves ; they were overrun with 
raspberry and blackberry vines, and within 
were cool and dry, with clean, sanded floors, 
But I saw no troglodytes. 

At one point a broad nose of rock jutted 
over the pathway full fifteen feet, like a ceil- 
ing ; and so low-studded was it that I could 
easily touch its flat surface with my upraised 
hand. There was something fascinating about 
this freak, and at the same time provocative 
of a smile—Old Nature making a humorous 
pretense of imitating the works of man! But 
the grotesque pranks she plays with this soft- 
hearted white sandstone of hers are indescrib- 
able and endless. .In many places the sur- 
face of the rock is honey-combed and other- 
wise marked as if by the action of water. I 
am not acquainted with the geological his- 
tory of this strange tract, but I should fancy 
it might have been the compact, sandy bed 
of some great lake, which having broken its 
boundaries, and gone seaward by way of the 
Elbe, the sand-bed caked and cracked and 
hardened, and became traversed with ravines 
and gulches, worn by downward-percolating 
streams. The lake must have subsided gradu- 
ally to produce the horizontal markings which 
are everywhere apparent. I have often seen 
precisely similar formations to this of the 
Saxon Switzerland at the bottom of dried-off 
mud-ponds. Beyond the mouth of the Elbe are 
great shoals and bars, composed of the same 
kind of sand as that which I trod under foot 
in this shadowy ravine. 

It should not be called a pass, for it was 
a place to linger and pause in, to enter at 
sunrise and scarcely depart from by moon- 
light. It seemed wholly secluded; I met 
neither foot nor footprint throughout its 
whole long length. Even the sky might not 
be too familiar; looking upward, but a nar- 
row strip of blue was visible, and the over- 
bending trees fretted even that with emerald 
lattice-work. However, I could not support 
life on raspberties and water; the afternoon 
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was more than half gone, and I had no idea 
how far off the Badehaus might be. Hasten- 
ing onward, the narrow walls of the ravine 
suddenly opened out right and left in a vast 
circular sweep, and I stood within a grand 
natural amphitheatre, rising high and de- 
scending low above and beneath. My sta- 
tion was about a third of the way up, in what 
might be called the dress-circle. The arena 
below was crowded thick with summer foli- 
age—oaks, elms, beeches, and underbrush in 
profusion. There were the players—gay fel- 
lows, in nodding caps and green, fluttering 
cloaks. The audience was composed of a 
stiff and sedate assemblage of dark-browed 
hemlocks, standing rigid and erect each in 
his rock-bound seat. Not one of them all 
was sitting down; but, whether this were 
owing to some masterly exploit on the part 
of one of the actors, bringing every spectator 
in irrepressible enthusiasm to his feet, or 
whether (as, judging from their gloomy and 
unyielding aspect, seemed more likely) they 
had started up to demand the condign pun- 
ishment of some unlucky wretch who had 
outraged their sense of decorum, I had no 
means of determining. In fact, my arrival 
seemed to have put’an abrupt stop to the 
proceedings, whatever they may have been; 
there was no voice or movement anywhere, 
save as created involuntarily by the mysteri- 
ous wind. On my shouting across, however, 
to a sombre giant on the opposite side of the 
amphitheatre, to know the title of the drama 
which was under representation, he answered 
me, indeed, but with an unreal tone of hol- 
low mockery, and in such a manner as to 
leave me no wiser than I was before. Mani- 
festly, I was looked upon as an interloper, 
who had slipped in without paying for a 
ticket; and self-respect demanded that I 
should retire at once. 

But the theatre, vast as it was, had only 
two doors—that by which I had entered, and 
another just opposite. To reach this I must 
make half the circuit of the inclosare, the 
direct route across the arena being imprac- 
ticable, owing to the savagely precipitous 
nature of the descent. The path which had 
hitherto guided me now bearing to the right, 
I followed it in that direction, passing almost 
within reach of the outstretched arms of hun- 
dreds of inhospitable hemlocks. Presently 
the sun, which, hidden behind a cloud, had 
sunk almost to the upper verge of the rocky 
rampart, shone out with mellow lustre, fling- 
ing my shadow far away into the centre of 
the arena, where the green-coated actors 
treated it with great indignity, bandying it 
from one to another, tossing it up and down, 
and more than once letting it tumble heed- 
lessly into some treacherous pitfall. Mean- 
while the wind, which had caused me no 
small annoyance already that afternoon, was 
maliciously making the rounds of the house, 
and stirring up every individual in it to a sib- 
ilant utterance, whose import there was no 
mistaking. It was my first—and will, I fancy, 
be my last—experience of being hissed out 
of a theatre; and since I was neither a con- 
demned playwright nor an unsuccessful actor, 
I could not help resenting the injustice of the 
proceeding. Yet, after all, why should I con- 
sent to be ruffled by their senseless clamor ? 





I can assure myself of no worse fault than 
the venial one of having “ interviewed” them 
and their like pretty often, and occasionally 
published some part of my observations in 
the public prints ; but if I have erred, it has 
been on the side of eulogy; and should [I 
ever have occasion to mention trees in fy. 
ture, it will be with the proviso that all of 
them—the oldest, biggest, and respectablest, 
more particularly—are no better than incor. 
rigible blockheads at bottom. 


xIv. 


To the banks of the Elbe I came at 
last, with a dusty distance of three or four 
miles still lying between me and Schan- 
dau. But the scenery hereabouts is novel 
and striking: the stone - quarries extending 
up and down the river for many leagues, and 
the heaps of sand and débris, rising to an 
average height of perhaps a hundred feet, and 
sloping sharply downward to the water’s edge, 
are a remarkable if not a strictly picturesque 
feature. The path—if the informal track 
which leads a risky life along the base of 
these lofty dumping-grounds can be called 
such—yields wearisomely to the feet, and a 
wary lookout must be kept to dodge the 
heavy stones which are continually bowling 
downward from the summit. At intervals 
there are slides, compactly constructed of 
masonry and worn very smooth, by which the 
square blocks quarried from the cliffs are 
shot to the water’s edge, and are there taken 
on board by canal-boats and floated to Dres- 
den, all the modern part of which is built 
of this material. The supply is practically 
inexhaustible, but that does not prevent the 
cliffs from suffering in appearance; and be- 
fore many years a voyage up the Elbe will 
be no longer attractive. It is a nice question 
in economy, whether it be worth while to rob 
Saxon Switzerland to pay Dresden. Perhaps 
only the stone-contractors would answer it 
unhesitatingly in the affirmative. It reminds 
me of the little boy who was courted by his 
friends as being the possessor of a fine cake. 
With the praiseworthy purpose of at once 
concentrating and augmenting their regard, 
he made the cake a part of himself by eating 
it. But, strange to say, his friends ceased to 
visit him from that day forward, and the cake 
gave him a stomach-ache. 

I took my dinner that evening at the 
Forsthaus, ove of that row of hotels which 
rampart Schandau. Hot and noisy as they 
are to live in, their bill-of-fare is to Herr 
Boettcher’s as a novel by Thackeray to a 
school-boy’s composition. I dined on a ter- 
race beneath the trees, with the river just 
beyond. At dark, every table had its great 
astral-lamp, and the gentlemanly proprietor 
amused himself and his guests by making 
blue, red, and green fires on the stone-steps. 

Next morning, as I stood with my valise 
on the platform of the railway - station at 
Krippen, a fellow—he keeps a small tobacco- 
store on See-Strasse, in Dresden—stepped up 
to me, and, after requesting the favor of a 
light from my cigar, supposed, in a cheerful 
tone, that I was returning to town by the ap- 
proaching train. 

“No,” said I, smiling in spite of myself. 
“T left Dresden finally yesterday morning. I 
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am now bound for Prague; and never expect, 
sir, to see you, or buy your cigars, again!” 

The train came in; the cigar-vender as- 
sisted a pretty young woman, with small, 
shapely feet, into a second-class carriage ; 
then the whistle blew, the train started, and— 





WOMEN’S MEN. 





N turning over the ever-fresh pages of 
“ Jane Eyre,” Orestes said to me: 

“Rochester is a woman’s man—brutal, 
mysterious, grand, tender, hateful, and im- 
possible.” 

“What makes you so severe about wom- 
an’s estimate of mankind?” said I, rather 
tartly. “Has any woman fallen in love with 
yu?” (Orestes and I always quarrel.) 

“Ah! Now you are very satirical, are 
you not?” said Orestes, calmly, looking in 
the fire; “‘ but oblige me by looking over the 
heroes of women’s novels, and also remember 
the men whom you and I[ know, who are wor- 
shiped by women—are they not a poor set?” 

“Well,”’ said I, “as all men are more or 
less supposed to belong to women, and gen- 
erally marry them, or try to, we may call all 
men women’s men. Do you submit to that 
classification ? ”” 

“No; I am referring to the ideal man 
vhom the female novelist evokes, as the Ger- 
man did the camel, from the depths of her 
inner consciousness, such a man as Roches- 
ter, and, worse still, the faultless prig.” 

“T agree with you,” said I, reluctantly, 
for I hate to agree with Orestes, he is so mas- 
terful—“ I agree with you that ‘ the faultless 
pig’ is rather hard totake. I remember one 
instance in the drama—John Mildmay, whom 
lalways wish to murder, with his self-suffi- 
tient virtue; ke is not a woman’s man, by 
any means,” 

“No,” said Orestes; “he is simply a 
quiet, good fellow, whom you could trust and 
respect, and therefore you would not love and 
adore! ”? 

“Well, the point of all argument is, that 
it develops ideas which otherwise would 
not come to the mind. I have an idea! 
Isn't a quiet, good fellow apt to be conceited, 
md is not that the reason why we do not 
love or adore him ? while the man of lesser 
virtue has humility, and is aware of his own 
— and is absorbed in us, and grate- 
al,” 

“There I have you!” said Orestes, tri- 
umphantly. ‘ Absorbed in us’ is good! That 
is all you care for.” (Orestes is a brute.) 

“No, not all we care for; but still a great 
deal,” said I. “Do not the French call love 
‘Végoisme & deux?’ We are egotistic, for 
both of us, when we are in love; and, of 
course, absorption in us is indispensable. I 
hve known one agreeable and altogether 
blameless person who had singularly bad for- 
tune with women, because he always allowed 
them to see (he could not help it) that he 
"as thinking more of himself than of them. 

he shut a door, it was because the draught 
blew on him, not on her. If he removed a 
"ase of flowers, it was because he did not 
like the perfume ; if the dust blew in at the 


out asking her leave, although a shut win- 
dow gave her a sick-headache. When his 
dear self was attended to, then he had petits 
soins for the lady—not before. He was a 
good fellow, and utterly unconscious of his 
egotism, and quite astonished and dismayed 
when girl after girl rejected him and his for- 
tunes.” 

““A very nice person, no doubt,” said 
Orestes. 

“Yes, one of your heroes,” replied I. 
“Now, a woman’s hero would at least have 
the tact to affect to forget himself, if he did 
not.” 

“But how do you account for the fasci- 
nation of Rochester—he had no petits soins?” 

“Oh, yes, he had! His very severity was 
complimentary, and his tenderness was su- 
perb. Rochester was a little absurd as a sketch, 
as it was the first work of the trembling 
hand of genius overweiglhted by its own power. 
Charlotte Bronté wanted to paint strength 
and power. She made the lines a little blurred, 
and Rochester became brutal in manner, 
but never in deed. She had not seen so- 
ciety, so she made some mistakes; but they 
were very external and unimportant. She 
knew how to draw a real character who has 
lived, and who has made little Jane Eyre 
stand forth as one of the best heroines of 
modern times. Think what an insignificant 
person she would have been if Rochester had 
not loved her! We feel all through the book 
that she must have been somebody, else he 
would not have loved her—that is the great 
artistic merit of the book. She lives, she ex- 
ists, merely in the light thrown on her by 
Rochester. It is as if one part of a painting 
lighted up another. It always reminds me 
of another great artistic feat. In Browning’s 
‘My Last Duchess’ the old fellow describes 
his own character so unconsciously. Jane 
Eyre does this.” 

“Yes,” said Orestes, “I see you are in 
love with Rochester, like all women. I should 
have given him a wide berth myself.” 

“T dare say he would have returned the 
compliment. But you abuse lady-novelists. 
What do you think of Ernest Maltravers as 
a hero, or Kenelm Chillingly—Bulwer’s he- 
roes ?” 

“T confess to liking Bulwer,” said Ores- 
tes (as if it was a great concession). “I 
think Ernest a very handsome, lovable, faulty 
young gentleman. If I had been a young 
lady, I should undoubtedly have worshiped 
him. He was the conception of a young, ro- 
mantic novel-writer, as Kenelm Chillingly 
was the more ripe and noble fruit of his ma- 
turity. I consider Kenelm Chillingly the best 
and most natural sketch in modern fiction. 
Godolphin is also a charming hero—manly, 
and attractive, and not impossible.” 

“And yet I know no lady-novelist who 
would have dared to make her men so cruel 
and hard as these men were occasionally,” 
said I, although I secretly agreed with him. 
Orestes laughed. “ But they were cruel in 
a man’s way, not in awoman’s way! Look at 
Ouida’s men ; they slash around, and are im- 
polite, and break things, and are very strong, 
and terrible, and brutai, as I call it; and yet 
women find them so unutterably delightful. 





“window and annoyed him, he shut it with- 


club as lady-novelists are fond of describing 
their heroes as behaving in drawing-rooms, 
they would be kicked out. But I am talking 
for information. Now, tell me, do women 
love brutal men?” 

“Some women do, I think; they love 
strength always, and manhood, and a charac- 
ter totally unlike themselves. Perhaps they 
excuse brutality as an evidence of strength. 
I have known one very refined: and superior 
woman who loved and married a brutal, cruel 





fellow, and really liked to have him push her 
down-stairs, She thought it was the defect 
of early education, and used to say, ‘ Poor 
Charles ! he is so sensitive!’ Other people who 
saw her young brow grow wrinkled before she 
was thirty, and her early bloom vanish, would 
have liked to confine poor Charles’s sensi- 
tiveness behind the four walls of some public 
institution ; but she continued to work for 
him, shield him, and pity him, to the last; 
but this instance was very rare. I think 
women love and appreciate kindness, and are 
offended by brutality, as a general axiom.” 

“ Well, then, I have another serious count 
to make against women-novelists ; their he- 
roes are so mysterious. What do they want 
to wrap the very common fellows up in such 
an enchanted carpet of mystery for?” 

“ Because women know very little of the 
lives of men, What can a woman, from her 
secluded ‘ coign of vantage,’ know of the life 
of a gay man about town? Heaven forefend 
that she should know! And when she begins 
to love a man, a woman naturally explams 
all that is not explainable in the character 
or conduct of the man she loves by throwing 
over it a veil of mystery. She undoubtedly 
thinks a great deal better of him than he de- 
serves, but that is one of the flowers of para- 
dise, which I trust will always linger on the 
earth. Imagine how it would take down all 
the business of love if we thought as ill of 
you as you deserve !”’ 

“Thank you,” said Orestes; “ you are 
quite complimentary. Now, would you be 
so good as to describe to me the sort of man 
whom a woman might, could, or would, or 
should love ? ” 

“T don’t like the subjunctive mood,” said 
I. “TI like the indicative mood present tense. 
She loves the earnest, the unaffected man, the 
sincere and real man, the man who does the 
work of the world, and who has no selfish 
conceit, or if he has any has the sense to 
conceal it. She loves the modest man, who 
pays her a shy compliment with his eyes, and 
not with his lips. She sees with a pair of 
eyes which Nature has given her extra, know- 
ing her defenseless condition. She calls these 
eyes her instincts. She sees if he truly loves 
her and not himself.” 

“T do not find any such men in ladies’ 
novels,” said Orestes. 

“You find plenty of them in the market- 
place, with contented faces, don’t you? as 
if some good woman loved them ?”’ 

“No. I never met an American with a 
contented face,” said Orestes. “I have met 
some very good fellows, such as you describe, 
but I have not classed them as among wom 
en’s favorites.” 

“ Perhaps you are thinking of lady-killers ; 





I insist that, if a man should behave at a 


they are a class by themselves. You remem- 
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ber Bunyan’s description of Vanity Fair, and 
remember that there is a world where the 
vain, the foolish, the credulous, and the ab- 
surd, live and have their being. There the 
lady-killer exists, and ravages the country- 
side. Any woman who can be flattered, any 
woman who prefers to have a little incense 
burned under her nose, instead of having an 
honest fire on her hearth, is the victim to 
this interesting creature, and perhaps Oui- 
da, who does not belong to the higher order 
of lady-novelists (except when she writes a 
short story like ‘A Dog of Flanders’), pict- 
ures him occasionally, but the lady-killer is 
not a woman’s man. There is a hero in 
* Middlemarch’ who is intensely interesting, 
poor Lydgate, whom Rosamund murders.” 

“Oh, there you have me. I am furced to 
agree that one woman can draw a man’s 
picture. George Eliot can paint with brains. 
Lydgate’s story is, without exception, the 
most terrible and the most common tragedy 
of the nineteenth century. Rosamund is a 
very familiar murderess. I know half a dozen 
of her, and yet no novel-writer has found her 
but this greatest of women geniuses.” 

“Yes, the author of ‘ Middlemarch’ and 
‘Romola’ certainly dives deeper than any 
English writer, except Shakespeare, into the 
intricate foldings of human nature. She is a 
writer of infinite ethical purity, but she makes 
one profoundly sad, I think, with her hope- 
less views of the fortunes of our kind. All 
the best-meaning people come to grief in her 
novels, only the poor, the bad, the common- 
place, swim on the topmost wave.” 

“That is the mistake of great geniuses 
frequently,” said Orestes. ‘“ They are pro- 
foundly saddened by their superior insight. 
They are like the two travelers, one of whom 
stopped half-way, and saw a peaceful valley ; 
the other went higher up, and saw, with his 
greater opportunity, a burning city. When 
they came home, the man who had seen the 
most was the saddest man.” 

“George Sund has drawn some powerful 
pictures of men,” I replied; “ but they are 
French men, who I think are entirely dif- 
ferent from Anglo-Saxon men. She has one 
supreme conviction, that all the relation of 
man to woman is a selfish one. She of course 
makes love supremely selfish, but even in 
the relation which a son bears to his mother 
she makes selfishness predominant, and in 
the relation of husband and wife it is the 
ruling motive. I believe she thinks a father 
ean love his daughter so much that he will 
desire her happiness rather than his own, 
but she has a poor opinion of the sex gener- 
ally.” 

“No woman had a better opportunity of 
reading the character of distinguished men 
than she had,” said Orestes; “but she was 
too near them in intellectual strength to try 
them by the best of all possible meters—that 
of a truly womanly nature. No man loves 
unreservedly and naturally a woman who is 
his intellectual equal.” 

“Now, that is one of your masterful 
speeches,” said I. “I have known men 


worship wives who were their intellectual su- 


periors.” 
“So have I, that is not the question: I 


said equals, 


No man wants to hold the same 


intellectual plane as his wife; she then be- 
comes a comrade, a fellow-student, not a 
wife. If he vacates the throne, and puts her 
on it, it is all very good, but then he assumes 
the position which she should hoid—that of 
worshiper. Some men like it, I should not.” 

“ No, I quite believe you; the rdle of wor- 
shiper would not suit you; but cannot you 
imagine taking a great deal of comfort with a 
wife who should be your equal in most 
things?” 

“No, I should hate a woman who knew 
statistics, which I know better than any 
thing. I should wish her to appeal to me 
for the number of inhabitants in Peking.” 

“Oh! oh! oh! what was it we were say- 
ing about devotion to ws, absorption in us, a 
little while ago?” said I, rather triumphantly. 

When Orestes is beaten in argument, or 
thinks he is going to be, he never hears 
what you say; he always goes off on some 
other topic. On this occasion he pursued his 
original train of thought, as if [ had not 
spoken. I must say I have seen other mem- 
bers of the superior sex who condescended 
to this artifice. 

“ T remember,” said Orestes, rather grand- 
ly, as if no one had spoken lately—‘I re- 


in locality, if she remembered any thing 
about the topography of the Quadrilateral, 
and what course Louis Napoleon’s forces 
took there. She said no—that she should 
never know any thing about the topography 
of the course of an army, unless she were in 
love with the chief-engineer. I thought it a 
delightful and womanly speech.” 
“Undoubtedly you did. You would have 
us possess no talents, no tastes, except such 





as we derive from you. You would have us 
chameleons, would you ?” 

““Yes —well-bred, well-dressed, sympa- 
thetic, and very pretty chameleons,” replied 
Orestes; “but we are wandering from the 
subject, and have gone from women’s men 
| tomen’s women, Whose heroes and heroines 
do you like and approve of—Thackeray’s ? ” 

“No! I have never fallen in love with 
Arthur Pendennis, Harry Esmond, or Barnes 
Newcome. Thackeray’s old men and old 
women, his snobs and his villains, are de- 
lightful; his young men and women of good 
society are failures. He was simply the gi- 
ant Great Heart writing philosophical trea- 
tises. I find his love-making a failure. Now 
I should be in love with any of Miss Bronté’s 
heroes much sooner than with any of Thack- 
eray’s. Look at Robert Gerard Moore in 
‘Shirley,’ that most delicious, little-read 
novel! What a mixture of strength and 
tenderness! you feel that every look of his 
was a caress, the very selfish weakness that 
made him offer himself to Shirley for her 
| money, while he loved Caroline, was so hu- 
man, and as long as he did not love her—for- 
givable!” 

“| like that,” said Orestes ; ‘‘ that isa very 
strong piece of feminine logic! You can 
forgive a man any thing as long as he does 
not love anybody but yourself! What if 
Shirley had accepted him?” 

“That would have made ita little awk- 
ward, but that never happens in novels. 
Charlotte Bronté has drawn very real and 
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lovable men in the brothers Moore, and in = 
the young doctor in ‘ Villette,’ another en. perhay 
chanting novel.” agitati 
“Yes; I see you adore the rather brutal} husba1 
and mysterious hero, as I said before. Now, some | 
who of modern novelists has drawn a good not aly 
heroine?” said Orestes. we are 
“T think Edmund Yates has drawn one “] 
of the most interesting women in all modern gure ar 
fiction, in Harriet Routh, the heroine of said my 
‘Black Sheep ;’ a good woman, so faithfu) to to be a: 
a bad man that she steals for him, forges “ Of 
for him, and is his subservient tool. The glad to 
author keeps up your respect for her through chairs | 
the whole novel in the most masterly man- footstoc 
ner. Some one beautifully said of her, ‘She and goo 
is true to a higher law than the law she emn pr 
breaks.’ She was fidelity incarnate, although order; 
it made her go against all the laws of her eer’s bo 
being.” avery | 
“Rather doubtful morality that,” said JB you noth 
Orestes ; “if woman were not better than JB teceive | 
men, and did not make them more decent, you wer 
more honorable, more religious, than they sleepy, n 
can be without her, where would the world in all 
be? Make a good woman a partner in vhom yo 
crime, and you pull down the very founda- this, as 
tions of society.” particulay 
“IT know that; I am not approving of Orestes | 
Harriet Routh as a pattern for schools and ments wh 
families; I am only admiring the author's you migh 
cleverness in making fidelity so beautiful JF gonsider } 
that it glosses even wickedness. Now, which agreeable 
is the most to be admired, a good woman ness, I thi 
faithful to a bad man, or—” and you | 
“You might as well quote Dr. John- 9 sq eocen: 
, If th ho turni ri oe fat 
*** Tf the man who turnips cries, : 
Cries not when his father dies,’” ag 
interrupted Orestes. “A good woman faith HP of breath 
ful to a bad man? Why, a good woman is “Yes.” 
faithful to everybody, and the badness or «ld bachel 
goodness of the recipient makes no altera- # y,,, pictu 
tion in ber faithfulness.” and the foc 
“Then you approve of Harriet Routh. llike it be 
She was faithful in obeying a bad husband, Couldn't yc 
whom she madly loved; she hated dishon- # a.» Ww. 
esty, yet she became dishonest at his bidding. nd read al 
She laid on the altar of her affections, her agree with 
principles, her talents, her belief, her hope aay fights 
of heaven; and she did it deliberately and (whom I fe: 
understandingly. Is she not to be a By, ps 
mired ? ” ) 
“What reward did she get?” asked pwn 
Orestes. you like th 
“Oh, the usual one of devoted wives: he tither mivht 
| struck her and deserted her, The Nancy ny of these 
| Sykes order of things pervades all grades of “Now. d 
society. I think men love women whe ill- Bi, maddeni: 
| treat them. The most devoted lovers I have treed with 
| ever seen have been those men whose wives sdnired all 
have treated them the worst. I do not think have made th 
there has ever been so high an instance of Bi, bringing 
conjugal devotedness shown by any man % Hiya o¢ a 
by one of my friends, whose wife has always Bt vas 8 whe 
consistently flouted him.” F make Mrs, C 
“Then you think men are spaniels, and band is Igns 
like being whipped, do you?” P its, sparkle. ; 
“No, not exactly—but I think it isi} yip5,, 
of the curious phases of love, and perhaps “Ah! he 
not inexplicable—when you remember what Pttern hein 
imperfect beings we all are—that affection 8 an, after 
somewhat stimulated by fear. A husband iene 
| who is not entirely sure of his wife’s love ¥ : 
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aps more anxious to gain it—and the 
agitation in which certain wives keep their 
husbands, on this point, produces a whole- 
some freshening of the affections. Are we 
not always disposed to undervalue that which 
we are quite sure is inviolably our own?” 

“T do not think I should mind being very 
sure and quite tranquil about Mrs. Orestes,” 
sid my opponent. “TI think I should prefer 
to be agitated about something else.” 

“Of course you would; and you would be 
glad to have Mrs. Orestes go on setting easy- 
chairs for you before the fire, and having 
footstools placed in convenient attitudes; 
and good dinners forever coming on, in sol- 
emn procession, which Mrs. Orestes should 
order; and you would like to have the gro- 
er’s book properly balanced, and Mrs. O., in 
avery becoming toilet which should cost 
you nothing, always in a very good-humor to 
receive you, and to put up with you when 
you were stupid, be quiet when you were 
sleepy, not wish to go out when you did not 
-in all respects, that well-bred chameleon 
vhom you described, and you would take all 
this, as you do the sunshine, without any 
particular gratitude, or inquiring if Mrs. 
Orestes had not some tastes and acquire- 
meats which you did not meet, and, although 
you might like her very much, and abstractly 
consider her as a very comfortable and rather 
agreeable adjunct to your high- and mighti- 
ness, [ think she would ultimately bore you; 
and you would sigh for the genius, sparkle, 
and eccentricity, of Mrs. Ignatius—you would 
wish that Mrs. Orestes were not so hum- 
drum; in fact, your affections would need an 
impetus, a little agitation,” said I, rather out 
of breath. 

“Yes,” said Orestes, musingly (he is an 
dd bachelor), “I wish she would come along! 
That picture of yours about the easy-chair 
ind the footstool is rather pleasing. I think 
llike it better than your literary opinions. 
Couldn’t you go on and describe Mrs. Orestes 
more? Would she have a pleasant voice, 
ad read aloud to me, and would she always 
agree with me in my opinions, and never have 
ay flights about Charlotte Bronté’s heroes 
(vrhom I fear I do not resemble)? and could 
se not combine with all this ‘the genius, 
sparkle, and eccentricity, of Mrs. Ignatius ?’” 

“I sincerely hope she will not—or, as 





you like the subjunctive mood, I hope she 
tither might, could, would, or should not do | 
any of these things.” 

“Now, do you not see,” said Orestes, who | 
is maddening, sometimes, “that you have 
‘greed with me throughout—that you have 
tdmired all the brutal heroes, and that you 
have made these muscular gentry triumphant 
in bringing out women’s virtues? The hus- 
band of Harriet Routh made her what she 
was. I, whom you evidently consider a hero, 
mike Mrs. Orestes! What sort of a hus- 
band is Ignatius, who bears with the ‘gen- 
Ns, sparkle, and eccentricity of madame his 
Wife?” 

“Ah! he is a model husband,” said I, “a 
bttern hero, In the first place, he is a gen- 
man, after Thackeray’s noble description : 
What is it to be a gentleman? Is it to be 

t, to be gentle, to be generous, to be 
ve, to be wise, and, possessing all these 





qualities, to exercise them in the most grace- 
ful manner? Ought a gentleman to be a 
loyal son, a true husband, and honest father ? 
Ought his life to be decent, his bills to be 
paid, his tastes to be high and elegant?’ 
Yes, we should all say; yes, J add, that, to 
be loved by woman, he should be liberal, 
candid, and attentive to his wife in the small 
courtesies, as well as in the recognized duties 
of protecting her, and providing for her sup- 
port ‘the honorable maintenance of a gentle- 
woman,’ as the fine old English phrase has it. 
Then he should allow her her own opinions, 
let her lead her own life, as much as he leads 
his, remembering that she is to be account- 
able on the last great day for her talents, and 
the use she has made of them, as he is; and 
that, if she does not have the liberty to lead 
her own life her own way, she must become a 
gnarled, distorted, and ugly tree, like that 
famous one which Bulwer described, which 
grew out of a tombstone in England,” 
“Well, you have ended with a lively im- 
age,” said Orestes. “I do not think I have 
ever met Mr. Ignatius, if he is the gentleman 
you have been describing. I fear he is a 
‘ woman’s man,’ and therefore impossible!” 
“‘T have been more fortunate, then, than 


you, for I have met him.” 
M. E. W. S. 
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AS there ever been a line of demarka- 
tion, sufficiently sharp and intelligi- 
ble, drawn between poetry and prose? Is it 
difficult to discriminate between the flower- 
ing shrubs that we sometimes meet on the 
uplands of prose, and the clustering sprays 
that, heavy with buds and blossoms, flush 
the fragrant slopes of Helicon ? 

Notwithstanding that Coleridge’s defini- 
tion of prose and poetry is suggestive, it does 
not seem to me to be either satisfactorily 
explicit or thoroughly correct. Prose, he 
says, “is words in their best order,” and 
poetry “the best words in the best order.” 
The relationship between these expositions is 
so close that one fails to apprehend readily 
the distinction intended; and especially as it 
is difficult to accept the inference that prose, 
in its most educated aspect, can be other 
than “the best words in the best order,” or 
that poetry is nothing more than is embodied 
in this mere rhetorical idea. In truth, this 
definition of poetry applies properly to prose 
only, for the obvious reason that prese is 
less restricted in the choice of words and 
terms than poetry, as the latter, because of 
the inexorable exactions of rhythm, measure, 
or rhyme, is not only constantly obliged to 
forego the best word, but to even jeopardize 
the sense of a sentence by doing violence to 
its proper construction, as illustrated by that 
signal failure—the last verse of Gray’s “ Ele- 
gy, written in a Country Church-yard.” 

The line must be drawn somewhere; and, 
were Ia ruler in the world of letters, I should 
be inclined to decide that, no matter what 
the thesis, no literary composition should be 
regarded as poetry that was not characterized 
throughout, and strictly, by metrical num- 





bers, perfect rhythm, and the purest rhyme, 
as well, perhaps, as by a brief pause, at least, 
at the end of each line. This, in my humble 
judgment, combined with the best words 
possible in the best order possible, embraces 
the constructive elements of all true poetry ; 
while I am almost convinced, besides, that 
the absence of any one of these characteris- 
tics is fatal to it in its highest and most ar- 
tistic acceptation. 

This view of the subject will, of course, 
be considered heterodox, if not barbarous, by 
certain classics. It is, however, of English 
poetry I am speaking; and here I may ob- 
serve that its earliest two great masters— 
Chaucer and Spenser—seem to have enter- 
tained this idea rigidly. We have but to 
turn to the “Canterbury Tales” and the 
“ Faerie Queene” to satisfy ourselves on this 
point ; for, considering the period at which 
these poems were written, they are wondrous 
examples of correct metre, smooth rhythm, and 
tuneful rhyme. Nay, more—if we had, at the 
present day, a true knowledge of the pronun- 
ciation of the language at the time they were 
composed, we should, doubtless, be able to dis- 
cover in them quite sufficient, in the way of 
rhyme and the harmony of numbers, to throw 
many a modern epic into the shade. Be this as 
it may, what is now of great importance to my 
argument is, that neither the father of English 
poetry nor his illustrious successor has, so 
far as I am aware, established any precedent 
for the admission into poetry of imperfect 
rhythm or faulty rhymes, or for the introduc- 
tion of even a single line the final syllable 
or word of which does not rhyme most har- 
monionsly with that of some other line. In 
fact, both these authors seem to have ac- 
cepted Cicero’s idea of poetry rather than 
that reéchoed subsequently by Dryden or 
Coleridge, and to have been impressed with 
the conviction that poetry is not as to es- 
sence but as to structure only. 

As all ideas possible to the understand- 
ing can be presented with greater ease and 
amplitude in prose than in numbers char- 
acterized by perfect rhyme and rhythm, it is 
quite apparent to me that poetry is depend- 
ing upon the latter for its very existence. 
And here, precisely, is where a grave diffi- 
culty obtains, The imagination may be 
flushed with all the colors of the rainbow, 
and the tongue may break forth in raptures 
the most sublime, but, in the absence of 
metrical numbers and perfect rhymes, it is 
all to no purpose, so far xs true poetry is 
concerned. Here, as in music, a defective 
ear is fatal; for, notwithstanding that the 
argument and sense may be comprehended 
thoroughly, there is lost to the appreciation 
that delightful harmony —that mysterious 
and exquisite something which is “ the blos- 
som and fragrance of all human language.” 

Poets are as thick as blackberries because 
some of the great masters of. the art, in an 
evil hour—when the tide was out, perhaps— 
have left us such faulty examples, and have 
taken such liberties with the laws which, in 
my opinion, should govern it strictly, that 
its gates seem to have been thrown wide open 
to all comers. Not that I presume divine in 
spiration, that exceptional characteristic of 
the race, to be indispensable to the claims of 
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a poet simply as such; but what I venture to 
believe is, that no one should be permitted 
to enter these gates, or to commingle with the 
true brotherhood within, who is not possessed 
of the signs, tokens, and passwords, of the 
art, These should be exacted by the tylers 
of esthetics in the very first instance, what- 
ever the candidate’s status in other relations 
may turn out to be subsequently. I am, 
however, quite well aware that the mere con- 
structer of verses, who is a stranger to di- 
vine inspiration, can never attain to any ex- 
alted position in the art. The edifice he 
builds, if even symmetrical in the highest 
degree, will be wanting in beauty and excel- 
lence of material—will be deficient in grand- 
eur and originality of design, as well as in 
all those magnificent effects that so charm 
and captivate the sense. No one would think 
of instituting a comparison between the Capi- 
tol at Washington and one of the small, sub- 
stantial structures on Blackwell’s Island, And 
yet both are built upon the same fundamen- 
tal principles, and in accordance with some 
of the strictest rules of mechanical art. In 
the unpretending “little church round the 
corner,” and the haughty St. Peter’s at Rome, 
we find alike the rhyme and the rhythm, so 
to speak, that constitute architecture per se 
—that is, in its aspect of design or form. So 
that any one who constructs a single stanza 
upon the basis already laid down, is, it would 
seem, entitled as fully to the name poet as 
Byron or Tennyson, although the composi- 
tion, intrinsically, may not be worth a single 
straw, or of no more value than the follow- 
ing four lines from Wordsworth’s “She was a 
Phantom of Delight: ” 

“ The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command.” 
Although the idea here is impoverished and 
rendered commonplace through the wretch- 
edly circumstantial manner in which it is 
treated, the lines are properly constructed ; 
for, with the exception of the word “ tem- 
perate,” which must be squeezed into two 
syllables to satisfy the rhythm, they ure, in 
a mechanical sense, perfect throughout—that 
is, as a body without a soul. Here, however, 
I shall fall back a few paces, and present 
what I regard as an example of the first ap- 
proach toward the realization of this ideal 
English poetry of mine. The illustration is 
from Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” and the very 
opening lines of that magnificent produc- 
tion: 

“ Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 

With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 

Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing, heavenly Muse,” etc. 

Who could, for a moment, suppose that 
so great a mass of splendor burned behind 
this blind wall? for here there is nothing to 
be dignified with the name of poetry. True, 
the lines are metrical, but they are not so in 
a highly-artistic sense, inasmuch as the first 
of them virtually ends in the middle of the 
second with the word “ tree,” while the fourth 
should obviously stretch into the fifth as far 
as the word “us.” And so it is all the way 








through with this ornate and fascinating cre- | Paign:” 


ation. But, then, the language and the ideas 
subsequently are of themselves so sublime 
and picturesque that, dazzled with the splen- 
dor and purity of the ore, and the massive- 
ness of the ingots, we forget to subject them 
to any formula, and accept them as present- 
ing all the requisites of true poetry. 

Another step in the right direction, and 
one in advance of what is termed “ blank- 
verse,” is to be found in those compositions 
where we meet, in a stanza of four metrical 
lines, two that rhyme perfectly with each 
other—the second and last—and two that 
do not rhyme in even the slightest degree— 
the first and second—as in the following 
example, from Tennyson : 

“ The rain had fallen, the poet arose, 
And passed by the town and out of the street ; 
A light wind blew from the gates of the sun, 

And waves of shadow went over the wheat.” 

This quatrain, if such it may be termed, 
is embarrassed with two wooden legs. Here 
we have prose and poetry intermingled, and 
the beauty and homogeneity of the verse 
marred consequently. How much more har- 
monious and finished would it have been, 
had the author thought proper to have so 
shaped the sense that the third line of the 
stanza read thus: 

“ From the gates of the sun ” a light wind blows ! 


But Tennyson has never been abie to shake 
out all his canvas in rhyme. Whenever we 
encounter him in this latitude we find bim 
almost invariably under close-reefed topsails 
or struggling on a lee-shore. He is at home 
only in blank-verse, with its immeasurable 
stretch of sea-room. Here there is neither 
the Scylla of rhyme, nor the Charybdis that 
restricts the choice of words, to beset his 
course ; and here, consequently, he is at ease, 
with his hand laid carelessly on the helm, and 
the wind always blowing a pleasant gale aft. 

There are, however, persons of the most 
exquisite taste and judgment, whose ear 
wearies of a constant succession of rhymes, 
and who. enjoy those delicious sandwiches 
which are supplied so bountifully by the 
poets of the present day, as well as by those 
who have gone to their reward, whatever that 
may be. Letit beso, But shall we not call 
things by the names proper to them ? Is the 
following verse of a song written, on a most 
suggestive subject, “Spring,” by the distin- 
guished author just mentioned, even tolerable 
poetry )— 

“ Birds’ love and birds’ song 
Flying here and there ; 
Birds* song and birds’ love, 
And you with golden hair! 
Birds’ song and birds’ love, 
Passing with the weather ; 
Men’s song and men’s love, 
To love once and forever.” 

It seems to me that, musically speaking, 
Tennyson has a defective ear—that, like those 
who are at home in blank-verse only, he sees 
and feels all, but hears nothing. Hence the 
failure of his lyrical efforts, and the certain- 
ty of his living in his florid, metrical prose 
alone. 

The next and a still nearer approach to 
the perfectly-conceived structure than any of 
the illustrations just given, is to be found in 
the following extract from Addison’s “ Cam- 
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“Unb ge and passion joined, 
Tempering each other in the victor’s mind, 
Alternately proclaim him good and great, 

And make the hero and the man complete.” 

Although the rhythm here is sufficiently 
smooth, provided we keep our eye on “ tem. 
pering,” all the rhymes are faulty—unless, 
indeed, it was intended by the author that 
the first two lines should be read by a rural 
Yankee, and the other two by an Irishman, 
thus: 

‘“* Unbounded courage and compassion j‘ined, 
Tempering each other in the victor’s mind, 
Alternately proclaim him good and great, 

And make the hero and the man complate.” 

As, however, “ great” was formerly pro- 
nounced “‘ greet” by no inconsiderable num. 
ber of educated persons, we can perhaps dis, 
pense with the Irishman here. But this the 
ingenious reader must decide for himself. 

Without pausing to examine examples 
marred by false numbers or rhythm only, I 
shall cite one more illustration, as a very near 
approach to true poetry, without having at- 
tained the climax. The lines are from By- 
ron, and will, of course, be recognized every. 
where : 

“ The sky is changed ! and such a change! O night, 
And storm and darkness! ye are wondrous 
strong, 

And lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Ofa dark eye in woman! Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder,” etc. 

Here we find the quantities, the rhythm, 
and the rhyme, almost perfect ; but the lines 
are so incomplete and disjointed in them- 
selves individually, that we at once reject 
them as tricky, or utterly unworthy the 
sublime language and ideas they embody. 
Again, “among” does not rhyme perfeet- 
ly with “along;” while, in verification of 
what I have already observed, it is, through 
the exactions of the rhyme, forced out of its 
natural position in the line — although the 
example it affords is perhaps the least strik- 
ing of its class. Read the whole passage as 
florid and picturesque prose, as it ought to 
be read, and as its construction demands pe- 
remptorily, and we shall be able to appre 
hend fully the strength and beauty of which 
it has been shorn by an attempt to warp the 





| lines into a shape utterly foreign to them. 


Let us see: 

“ The sky is changed! and such a change! 0 
night and storms and darkness! ye are wondrous 
strong, yet lovely in your strength as the light of 
dark eye in woman! Far along, from peak to 
peak, among the rattling crags leaps the live thun- 
der,”’ etc. 

We can now perceive how detrimental to 
the true structure of poetry is the absence of 
even one of the characteristics I have mea- 
tioned—although that one might be consid- 
ered the most unimportant. The truth is, after 
the manner of the three primary colors in® 
pencil of white light, rhyme, rhythm, and 
numbers combined, are the architecture of 
poetry; and hence the absence of any one of 
these elements is, I am of the belief, fatal to 
the whole fabric. 

And here I shall venture to state that, 
possibly from the year 1180, when the gray 
dawn of the English language first became 
perceptible, to the time of Milton, no writer 
in that tongue ever thought of presenting to 
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the world, as poetry, any composition that 
yas notin rhyme. Certainly all our earliest 
poems are written in rhyme, and, although 
ye may, at rare intervals, meet some effusion 
in metrical prose, such as the “‘ Faustus ” of 
Yarlowe, it does not appear to have ever been 
secepted in the light of poetry. Nor dol 
telieve that Shakespeare ever regarded any 
of his plays in this light. He was not a se- 
vere enough classic for that. Milton, I ven- 
ture to think, was the first English writer 
that claimed all the honors of poetry for his 
blank verse or metrical prose. Ignoring the 
slid Saxon spirit of Chaucer and Spenser, 
wd avoiding the difficult structural paths 
that they had followed in relation to pure 
Eoglish poetry, he found it convenient to 
adopt for his larger works Greek or Latin 
nodels in which there were no restrictions in 
the way of rhyme—that five-barred gate that 
has brought many an ambitious Pegasus to a 
dead halt. But, after all, Chaucer is the fa- 
ther of English poetry, and any composition 
that does not display the structural charac- 
teristics which he has left us as abiding en- 
samples in his works, cannot, from an Eng- 
lish point of view, be properly designated 
apoem. And, most assuredly, his authority 
ought to have infinitely more weight with 
wthan that of Milton. For the subject of 
the greatest work of the latter was a poem 
iready made, or was so suggestive and be- 
yond the reach of logical criticism as to 
secure from so profound a scholar its own 
tfective treatment, perforce, as it were; 
vhile “The Canterbury Tales,” very unlike 
“Paradise Lost,” were mainly created out 
of such materials of every-day life as could 
be subjected to the test of human reason. 
This fact is worthy of consideration, for it is 
in its light alone that we can truly measure 
the merits of both works, or the genius of 
their respective authors. 

I shall now complete these brief observa- 
tions by quoting a stanza from Longfellow, 
vhich, in my opinion, contains all the ele- 
ments essential to the perfection of poetry in 
ery possible relation. I do not cite the 
ttract in any invidious spirit, for I have 
met, from other pens, quite as perfect speci- 
mens of rhythm, rhyme, and numbers. But 
% superb is the idea that animates it, and so 
original, harmonious, and impressive its treat- 
ment, that I select it without hesitation. It 
is from the “‘ Psalms of Life:” 

“ Art is long and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still like muffled drums are beating 

Funeral-marches to the grave.” 

This is poetry in all its structural perfec- 
tion—in all its intrinsic worth—in all its un- 
surpassed loveliness. Here we find no prosaic 
justification of paltry “allowable rhymes” 
stupid “poetic licenses.” Here, though 
fombre the subject, the gems of thought 
burn through the pall with a brilliant lustre. 
How unapproachable the simile “like muffled 
trams!” It is only from some eminence 
ftch as this that we can catch a glimpse of 
the true point where the line should be drawn 
between English poetry and English prose. 
4nd as, in relation to the former, there is 
tot one other height to climb, we, of neces- 
tity, must turn our eyes downward, and, how- 





ever dazed and dazzled by the florid encroach- 
ments of metrical prose, and its allies in bor- 
rowed plumage, endeavor to strike the line at 


our very feet. 
James McCarro.t. 
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BOVE a checkered table they bent— 
A man in his prime and a maiden fair, 
Over whose polished and blue-veined brow 
Rested no shadowy tinge of care. 
Her eyes were fountains of sapphire light ; 
Her lips wore the curves of cheerful thought ; 
And into her gestures, and into her smile, 
Grace and beauty their spell had fraught. 


Above the checkered table they bent, 
Watching the pieces, red and white, 
As each moved, on in appointed course, 
Through the mimic battle’s steady fight— 
The queen, in her stately, regal power ; 
The king, to her person friendly shield ; 
The mitred bishop, with his support, 
And the massive castle across the field ; 


The pawn, in his slow and cautious pace, 

A step at a time; and the mounted knight, 
Vaulting, as gallant horseman of eld, 

To the right and left, and left and right. 
But asingle word the silence broke, 

As they cleared aside the ruin and wreck 
Of the battle’s havoc; and that word 

Was the little monosyllable ‘* check!” 


Pawns, and bishops, and castles, and knights, 
Trembled together in sad dismay, 

While a pair of hearts were pulsing beside 
To a deeper, wilder, sweeter play. 

Yet the gaze of each—the man and the maid— 
On the board was fastened for turn of fate, 
When she archly whispered, with radiant 

glance, 
And a sparkling smile, ‘‘ If you please, sir, 
mate!’’ 


And gently her fluttering triumph-hand, 
As white as a flake of purest pearl, 
She laid on the crown of her victor-king, 
While the other toyed with a wanton curl. 
He lifted the first to his smiling lips, 
And on it imprinted a trembling kiss ; 
And he murmured softly, ‘I should not care 
For losing the game, could I win but this!” 


What the maiden answered ’twere treason to 
tell, 
As her blushes deepened to crimson glow, 
Mounting, like ligbtning-flashes quick, 
Till they burned on cheeks, and ears, and 
brow. 
And in three months’ time the church-bells 
rang, 
And the parson finished the game begun, 
When both wore the conqueror’s triumph- 
smile, 
And both were happy, for both had won. 


Sati A. Brook. 
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E find in a recent number of the 
Golden Age the following paragraph : 


“One of the leading editors of this city 
objected to Mrs. Howland’s article, suggesting 
a plan for teaching the rudiments of science 
to the people by courses of systematic in- 
struction under the auspices of the govern- 
ment, that ‘it contains a sentiment which is 
very mischievous and likely to bring the 
country to ruin.’ The particular sentiment in 
question is that the government should use its 
resources to promote public instruction. Mrs. 
Howland responds as follows: ‘ What better 
possible use can there be for the people’s 
wealth—the wealth which their labor has cre- 
ated, for there is no magic under heaven 
whereby to create wealth except the magic of 
human labor—what better possible use for this 
wealth than that of increasing the education 
of the people? Considering the fierce con- 
flict of political parties now raging, the re- 
peated exposures of governmental short-sight- 
edness, folly, and general incompetence, the 
present terrible financial and industrial col- 
lapse of the country, one may well ask, And 
what if the government should be ruined? 
Does it follow that a better and more nobly 
democratic government might not succeed? I, 
for one, have sufficient faith in the virtue of 
this people to rest assured that they will yet 
work out their salvation, and all the better if 
less ‘‘ encumbered with help ” such as the gov- 
That a government can be 


scientific culture of the people, is the best 
possible proof that it ought to be ruined, and 
the sooner the better. <A true government of 
the people must be strengthened by every 
sentiment and every policy that increases the 
general intelligence; just as certainly as that 
an oligarchy must be weakened by every ray 
of knowledge that permeates the masses,’ ” 

We may as well acknowledge that the 
editor here referred to is the editor of this 
JourRNAL, who does not, however, object to this 
publication of a portion of a private letter, in- 
asmuch as-he is thereby afforded an opportun- 
ity of being a little more explicit in his views 
upon the subject referred to. In doing so it 
will be necessary to repeat arguments that 
have already been frequently uttered in these 
columns, but important principles have to be 
restated many times before they obtain an 
intelligent hearing. 

We believe that the progress of civiliza- 
tion has been very nearly commensurate with 
the subordination of government, and that 
even now, although great results in this direc- 
tion have been achieved, the most important 
task before the world is the rigid limitation 
of the powers and the duties of the state. 
The legitimate function of government is the 
preservation of order and the maintenance 
of justice—that is, to secure the safety and 
protect the rights and liberties of each indi- 
vidual, Just tothe extent in the past that it 
has gone beyond these duties it has wrought 
mischief, and to the extent that it now per- 
sists in going beyond them it threatens still 
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further mischief. The history of religion is 
a signal exemplification of this fact. The 
history of trade and commerce is another. 
In truth, trade and the arts have flourished 
pretty nearly in direct ratio to the extent 
that government has let them alone, If 
the state now and then has interfered to ad- 
vantage, these cases have been exceptional ; 
as a rule, its interposition in affairs bevond the 
maintenance of order, and the protection of 
the weak against the strong, has been disas- 
trous. Moreover, it has ceaselessly interfered 
where it should not, and left undone those 
things for which alone its existence is desir- 
able or even endurable. There have been pe- 
riods in history when roads swarmed with 
robbers, and neither life nor property was 
safe, and yet the whole energies of king, 
ministers, Parliament, and all the political 
forces, have been given up to a struggle for 
the domination of a priesthood, 

But, notwithstanding the plain lessons of 
history, people seem beset with the idea that 
tt is the province of government to attempt 
every thing and to regulate every thing. Or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
everybody is beset with the idea that it is 
the province and duty of government to car- 
ry out his Yown special notion, whatever it 
. may be. No one seems to see that if the 
state attempts any one thing beyond its le- 
gitimate duties it must and will attempt oth- 
er things, until at last its busy intermeddling 
makes a host of mischiefs. If government, 
in obedience to a clamor from one quarter, 
is to establish scientific schools, then it will 
be urged by another class to found art- 
schools, and by still another class to organize 
music-schools. In undertaking the education 
of the people atall, there is sure to be a con- 
tinual pressure upon it to carry out this or 
the other favorite project by people who 
think that government ought to be not only 
paternal, but paternal in the particular direc- 
tion which they advocate. Some people want 
colleges and schools supplied by government ; 
others want art-galleries and museums fos- 
tered by the state; others think that the 
theatre and the opera should have the aid of 
the state; still others ask why literature is 
not patronized by Congress ; more practical 
people insist that canals must be dug, and 
railways and ships built, by government; 
there are still others who think that the tele- 
graph and the express business should fall 
under state control; and so on, until, if all 
suggestions were carried out, pretty nearly 
the whole functions of society would be in 
the hands of our rulers. 

Very few, indeed, seem to see the dan- 
gers that arise, and the greater ones that 
threaten, from this ill-instructed public sen- 
timent. Out of it has come an aggregate of 
public debt that threatens half the States 








and municipalities of the country with bank- 
ruptey. The disposition to rush into things 
at the prompting of ignorant clamor must be 
arrested, or the whole country will soon be in 
financial ruin, Even now the present aggre- 
gate of the public debt is startling; it is 
daily increasing; and yet from every quar- 
ter comes a public cry for undertakings that 
will still further greatly increase it. And 
then, as we multiply the functions of gov- 
ernment, we increase the opportunities for 
fraud and corruption. Our Legislatures are 
even now mainly organized to further this 
or that mendacious project, and out of this 
readiness to attempt things beyond their prov- 
ince has arisen the most corrupting force in 
our midst—we mean the lobby. By limit- 
ing government to its legitimate boundaries 
we shall reduce corrupt legislation to its 
minimum, And we shall find ere long that 
we must so reduce it or bring upon us the 
flood. 

As to Mrs. Howland’s special inquiry, 
“ What better possible use can there be for 
the people’s wealth than that of increasing 
the education of the people?” we reply, 
None! But why put their wealth into the 
hands of the politicians for the use sug- 
gested? Is it not certain that the work un- 
der state control will be badly done, and the 
wealth greatly wasted? This disposition to 
call upon government to undertake all sorts 
of enterprises evidently arises from a vague 
idea that the money spent by government is 
in some occult way created, and is not de- 
rived from the people, or is derived in such a 
way as to lay no pressure upon them. By 
all means let it be remembered that it is the 
wealth of the people which the government 
is distributing, and that there are wiser and 
more economical means of distribution than 
any which the politicians can give us. 

How is it, of all peoples, that Ameri- 
cans so disregard their own traditions and 
their own example in this matter? Have 
we not triumphantly shown what voluntary 
energies can do? Nowhere in the world is 
the Church so well supported, so active in its 
mission, so energetic and prosperous, as it is 
by the voluntary system in America; and yet 
the time was when every statesman thought 
it indispensable to give the Church the al- 
liance and support of the state. We may 
be certain that the success of the voluntary 
method in the Church gives assurance that 
it would also be successful for education, 
wsthetic culture, and all practical enterprises. 
The wonderful growth of America has been 
largely due to the fact that here more than 
elsewhere government gives every man free 
play and elbow-room; let it hereafter do 
so in all things, and our future progress 
shall transcend the dreams of the most 
hopeful. 





We hear a great deal of complacent talk 
about the superiority of American oratory, 
Those who utter this sentiment are not usu. 
ally thinking of the extravagances of pro. 
vincial politicians ; they are mentally com. 
paring our best speakers in the pulpit, on the 
platform, in the legislature, at the lecture-desk, 
with English speakers in similar places; and 
they congratulate themselves that our public 
men are not such hesitating, awkward, stum- 
bling, and lethargic speakers as their cousins 
of England are. Is this congratulation jus. 
tified? If we avoid some of the defects of 
English orators, is it quite certain that our 
own methods have any thing in them more 
truly worthy of applause? If it may be as. 
sumed that thtre is such a thing as the art 
of the platform, is this art understood any 
better here than abroad? Without attempt. 
ing to answer these questions directly, we 
will endeavor to throw a little side-light upon 
them by describing a special display of a 
certain kind of popular American oratory 
that we recently witnessed and listened to. 

It was a lecture, so called, but in reality 
it was an oration. The lecturer—this is the 
term he applies to himself, and hence we 
must use it, whether correct or not—is one 
of the best-known men in the country. He 
is known as a reformer; he is supposed to 
be an “advanced thinker;” his name has 
been unpleasantly conspicuous in a great and 
widely-discussed scandal. He is a tall, well- 
made, handsome man. His face is intellectual 
in expression; his brow is wide and hand- 
some; Hyperion locks cover his head, and 
fall upon his neck. He is a very comely pict- 
ure to look upon in these particulars, but he 
does not dress well. In England lecturers, 
just as musicians and readers do here, usu- 
ally appear in evening-dress. This might 
seem with some people an affectation in a 
popular lecturer—nor is it, in fact, necessary 
—but a tasteful and appropriate attire would 
be objected to by nobody. The lecturer we 
are describing was very clumsily and awk- 
wardly dressed, thereby partially negativing 
the advantages of his personal appearance. 
This may be a small matter, but the art of 
the platform, like other arts, must condescend 
to take note of little things. 

But our main concern is with the lect- 
urer’s manner. The address glittered with 
telling periods and brilliant fallacies uttered 
with clamorous voice, turbulent gestures, his- 
trionic attitudes, and manufactured passion. 
The speaker flung his arms about ; shook his 
fists at the ceiling, at the air, at his auditors; 
threw himself into violent theatrical posi- 
tions; and fairly stunned his listeners with 
explosive vehemence. The virtues of simplici- 
ty, repose, and moderation, were unknown to 
him. Commonplaces shared with “ glitter 
ing generalities” in the wild turbulence of 
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utterance; and, although the speaker got 
much applause—for noise and declamation 
are always sure of the crowd—the address 
was unworthy an intelligent audience. It was 
of that style of oratory that has its root in the 
camorous methods of the camp-meeting and 
the political stump ; it was wholly barbaric ; 
it was oi a character that people of genuine 
culture and esthetic taste could never toler- 
ate. If we boast of our oratory simply be- 
cause it is pungent and sensational, we argue 
for ourselves a very low place in the intel- 
lectual scale. It is customary to talk of 
theatre-goers as largely composed of people 
of inferior social place; but our theatre- 
goers, as a rule, are accustomed to exact of 
performers at least a measure of artistic pro- 
priety, whereas our lecture -goers seem to 
permit platform-men to indulge in a hundred 
violations of taste. There is a great deal 
of exaggerated passion on the stage, but the 
noisiest actor is never violent in entire dis- 
regard of the requirements of the language. 
The stump-speech style of oratory, on the 
contrary, is violent in and out of place, and 
the pupil of that vicious school here consid- 
ered had not bettered his instructions. If the 
dramatic manner is permissible at all at the 
lecture - desk, it should at least be artistic ; 
there should be repose, light and shade, and 
passion only at culminating periods. As to 
the false and bad method we have described, 
we should by ull means prefer the hesitancy 
and stammering of English speakers, if these 
conditions are necessary in order to secure 
good sense and good taste. 


Victor Huco has been lecturing his coun- 
trymen again—this ‘time about the prospects 
and blessings of peace. He is nothing if 
not millennial in his ideas and aspirations ; 
and he will find few to disagree with him that 
vhen man has become so perfect that con- 
quests and royalty have vanished, when the 
poor man “understands the necessity of 
work and the rich its majesty,” when “ the 
gross side of man is ruled by the spiritual,” 
and when a great many other things glow- 
ingly enunciated by Victor Hugo take place, 
there will indeed be that peace on earth 
which his spirit craves. What is likely to 
sadden those who venerate the great author 
for his past works, is the appearance, in an 
aggravated, indeed almost maniacal form, of 
his old vain and preposterous idea of the 
indispensable importance of France as the 
only possible leader of modern civilization. 
“There are two efforts,” he says, “ working 
in civilization, the one for, the other against : 
the effort of France and the effort of Ger- 
many. The choice of the future is made be- 


tween these two worlds, the one gloomy, the 
Other radiant—the one false, the other true.” 
This is rather a cool way of waving aside 





any feeble claims the Anglo-Saxon race may 
have to aid in moulding the form of modern 
civilization. Victor Hugo will have it that 
there are but two controlling spirits in the 
world, struggling and to struggle with each 
other— Germany, the spirit of darkness; 
France, the spirit of light. Then he goes 
on with a good deal of vaporing about 
France belonging not to herself, but to the 
world, and that “a province lacking to 
France is not a force that fails to progress, 
but an organ missing to the human species,” 
and that “her mutilation mutilates civiliza- 
tion.” We are left to infer, on the other 
hand, and no doubt Victor Hugo would ad- 
mit, that a province filched from Germany 
by France would be a province saved from 
political perdition. There is more about 
‘the city of Frederick II. insulting the city 
of Voltaire,” as if the city of Voltaire would 
not have gone wild with exultation had its 
soldiers applied the torch to that of Freder- 
ick IL! If we mistake not, Victor Hugo has 
more than once berated the Emperor Napo- 
leon for precipitating war in 1870 ; but would 
he not do-well to consider whether the dis- 
astrous result of that war was not in large 
part due to the inordinate national self-con- 
ceit which Victor Hugo has done perhaps 
more than any other writer, living or dead, 
to puff to the absurd proportions it has as- 
sumed? It was the exaggerated idea of the 
prowess and greatness of France which has 
been dinged into the ears of Frenchmen for 
fifty years, by the so-called “ romantic ” 
school, of which Victor Hugo himself is the 
Nestor, and was almost the founder, carried 
into the operations of the state, and flatter- 
ing the self-esteem of the army, that indi- 
rectly led to Sedan and the capture of Paris ; 
and Frenchmen will do well to beware of ac- 
cepting Victor Hugo’s estimate of the part 
taken by France, or any other one country, 
in forming modern civilization —a work in 
which, it is to be hoped, all nations have'a 
more or less conspicuous share. 


Ir looks very much as if England were 
going to have another war with China on her 
hands. Some months ago an English trade- 
agent was murdered at Yunnan, a remote 
inland province of the Celestial Empire. 
Reparation was promised, but has not been 
given. Moreover, the Chinese viceroy has 
kept the English minister waiting in an ante- 
room. Twice within fifty years England has 
given China a piece of her mind out of the 
throats of her cannon. The last time she 
had France to help her. Times and things 
have changed much in the last fifteen years. 
The Chinese soldiers are much better armed 
and disciplined than they were then; and 
England, if she fights, will have to fight alone. 





tion at the outrage on the agent Margary, is 
probably to secure greater commercial ad- 
vantages in the Orient than she now pos- 
sesses, The present Chinese Government is 
unfriendly to the English, and, worse still, is 
friendly to the Russians. The Russians are 
England’s commercial rivals in the East, and 
hence jealousy may naturally be another mo- 
tive for giving the Chinese a drubbing. 





Piteraryp. 


R. ALVANS. SOUTHWORTH’S “ Four 

- Thousand Miles of African Travel” * 
is not such a book as one would expect the 
secretary of a geographical society to write. 
In the first place, its title, if not actually 
misleading, certainly at first glance seems to 
promise more than is performed in the sub- 
sequent pages. One would hardly conjecture, 
for instance, that four thousand miles of Af- 
rican travel and nine lines of title cover no 
more than a journey up the Nile to Khar- 
toum, a short excursion up the White Nile, 
and a camel-ride from Berber to Suakin, on 
the Red Sea. Of course such a route is not 
a “beaten highway” in the same sense as 
the Rhine is, but it has been traveled far too 
often and described much too fully for it to 
afford any thing especially novel or exciting 
to the observation of a casual tourist. 

When we discovered the true dimensions 
of the journey, indeed, recalling the fact that 
the author is secretary of a geographical 
society, we naturally supposed that he would 
use his own experiences as a sort of thread 
on which to hang a summary or redaction of 
our knowledge of Central Africa; but Mr. 
Southworth was determined to make a book 
of adventure or nothing, and, without Mr. 
Stanley’s excuse, shares the latter gentle- 
man’s contempt for “ arm-chair geographers.” 
Perhaps, however, it is as well that Mr. 
Southworth did not make it his chief func- 
tion to impart useful knowledge, as the little 
with which he does present us is likely to 
cost the reader a good deal of bewilderment 
and careful balancing of one portion of the 
book against another. It is quite evident 
that Mr. Southworth was completely “taken 
in,” as the phrase goes, on his first arrival 
in Egypt, by the éclat with which he was re- 
ceived by government functionaries, and the 
attentions which were bestowed upon him 
as Herald correspondent; and he begins by 
lauding the khédive to the skies, represent- 
ing him as the savior of Africa, and as the 
greatest genius among modern rulers. Fur- 
ther on in the book we find this ardor con- 
siderably cooled, and, incidentally, encounter 
some facts which reveal the khédive in bis 
true character—as an energetic, rich, and 
liberal-handed despot. Toward the close Mr. 
Southworth recovers himself completely, and 
the air of condescension and consciousness 





*Four Thousand Miles of African Travel: A 
Personal Record of a Journey up the Nile and 
through the Soudan to the Confi of Central Af- 
rica; embracing a Discussion on the Sources of 
the Nile, and an Examination of the Slave-Trade. 
By Alvan 8S. Southworth. New York: Baker, 
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of superior wisdom with which he interviews 
the khédive, and “ measures the powers” of 
Nubar Pasha and other high officials, is the 
amusing feature of a book which is deficient 
in humor. 

But the author’s habit of self-contra- 
diction is displayed most strikingly in his rec- 
ord of what he supposes to be facts. On 
page 163, et seg., in treating of “ the popular 
fallacies concerning the Soudan,” he denies 
that it is unhealthy, declares that he saw as 
many old men there, in proportion to the 
population, as he had seen in New York, 
Paris, or London ; traces most of the suffering 
from the climate, on the part of Europeans, 
to intemperance in eating and drinking; says 
that Khartoum is “unhealthy only during 
two months;” and sums up with the af- 
firmation that the Soudan “is as healthy a 
country us there is in the tropics.” After 
this, it is certainly surprising to encounter 
on page 226 the following entry in the au- 
thor’s journal : 

“ July 15th.—Adieu Soudan! Adieu to 
your flames that men call winds, to your burn- 
ing coals that men call sands! 
malarial zephyrs, your poisoned streamlets, 
your corrupted pools, your polluted flowers ! 
Adieu to all your complex infamies ; to your 
extortion, your extravagance, your commerce 
in slaves, your poisoned cup, your strangler’s 
wrist, and your cruel bastinado/ Adieutothe 
sudden chill, the wasting fever, the enfeebled 
stomach, and adieu to vaporizing vitality! 
Adieu to all those unbridled forces which pros- 
trate, diminish, and kill! How few, like my- 
self, have been able to make this last adieu ; 
have been able to stand by the shores of a 
wholesome sea and thank God ‘ that I, too, am 
not avictim!’ Noone pillowed upon silk and 
down can appreciate my joy in thus escaping 
with life. . . . Ninety per cent. of all Euro- 
peans perish from the climate—the majority 
from sudden deaths during the first month in 
the country! This is worse than war, plague, 
or famine.” 

A precisely similar difficulty is encoun- 
tered when we find it estimated on page 179 
that “there remain in Central Africa one 
hundred thousand elephants, more or less,”’ 
and on page 191 that there are thirty million 
in the region around Fachoda alone+ And 
the guesses about population are equally 
wild—Mr. Southworth assigning thirty million 
snhabitants to a region for which Dr. Schwein- 
furth, an exceptionally cautious and trust- 
worthy observer, estimates but seven million. 


Ir is difficult to define M. Viollet-le-Duc’s 
“Annals of a Fortress.”* Ostensibly a 
chronicle of the successive transformations 
and sieges which a supposititious fortress has 
undergone from the earliest historic times to 
the Franco-German War, it is at once a his- 
tory of military architecture, a history of 
the art of war, a history, in outline, of the 
French people, and a political pamphlet. To 
his unrivaled talent as an architect, M. Viol- 
let-le-Duc adds the highest qualifications of 
the military engineer ; and, judging from its 
closing chapters, we should say that the pres- 
ent work was intended to arouse the atten- 





* Annals of a Fortress. By E. Viollet-le-Duc. 
Translated by Benjamin Bucknall. Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co. 
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tion of his countrymen to the changed con- 
ditions of the warlike art, to urge upon them 
the necessity of preparing in time for the 
national defense, and, at the same time, to 
indicate the means by which this defense 
may best be secured. If this be his object, 
however, why, when he is already recognized 
as an authority in this branch of applied 
science, go back almost to prehistorie times 
for a subject ? and why deal with a hypothet- 
ical fortress when an actual one would ap- 
parently have subserved the purpose so much 
better? Under ordinary circumstances, we 
should conclude that we had to deal witha 
familiar type of literary manufacture ; but 
M. Viollet-le-Duc is quite above the vulgar 
arts of the mere book-maker, and such a sug- 
gestion, therefore, affords us no help. 
Ceasing, then, to guess at his motives, we 
have to thank the author for a very instruc- 
tive and very interesting, if somewhat puz- 
zling and heterogeneous book. Beginning 
with the primeval inhabitants of a valley, 
whose supposed situation is on the Cousin, an 
affluent of the Sadne, he describes their pa- 
triarchal life and their first encounter with 


them and occupied their land ; coming then 
to a period two centuries later, he shows how 
the growing insecurity of the people gave 
birth to a soldier-class, who built and garri- 
soned an oppidum (most primitive style of 
fortress) on a commanding promontory, which 
forms the locale of the entire narrative. Thirty 
years afterward occurs the jirst siege, in which 
men with bows and arrows, swords, and clubs, 
confront stockades and earthworks, defended 
by men similarly armed. Two centuries and 
a half intervene between the first siege and 
the second, which latter is, conducted by one 
of Cesar’s lieutenants, and is typical of the 
Roman conquest of the Gauls. Converted 
into a fortified city on the Roman plan, the 
fortress passed in the course of time into the 
hands of the Burgundians, who, about the 
year 500 a. v., sustained the third siege 
against Clovis, king of the Franks. The 
twelfth century finds the fortress transformed 
into a feudal castle, the lord of which revolts 
against the Duke of Burgundy, and is sub- 
jected to the fourth siege; in this siege 
Greek fire was first used in Western war. 
The fifth siege occurs in the fifteenth century, 
and is notable as marking the advent of fire 
(gunpowder) artillery. A century later, the 
fortress, again become a fortified city, be- 
longing to France, undergoes the sizth siege 
at the hands of the imperialists (Germans). 
The seventh and last siege occurs in 1813, as 
part of the operations of the allies under 
Prince Schwartzenberg against Napoleon ; 
and the book closes with a final chapter dis- 
cussing the style of fortification best adapted 
to prevent such an invasion as that of the 
Germans in 1870. , 

The different styles of fortification are de- 
scribed minutely and with the precision of a 
military treatise, and the description of the 
battles and sieges are as vivid as any thing 
of the kind in Alison. Numerous charts, 
plans, and pictures—some of them colored 
and exquisitely engraved—illustrate the text; 
and the book, as a whole, is a sort of pano- 
rama of the successive phases of the art of 





war—doubtless the best thing of the kind 
ever written, and scarcely less interesting to 
Americans than to Frenchmen. 

A closing word should be said in praise of 
Mr. Bucknall’s translation, which is excellent, 


Arter searching his vocabulary for an ad. 
equately descriptive term to apply to Mr. E. 
8. Nadal’s “Impressions of London Social 
Life” (New York: Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co.), the critic will probably find himself 
compelled to resort to the one which first 
occurred to him, namely, “amusing.” The 
book is emphatically, and in the best sense, 
amusing. It makes small demand upon the 
thinking faculty; it scarcely even pretends 
to instruct, and, singular to say, it propounds 
no physico-psychological theory concerning 
the influence of “race,” climate, roast-beef, 
and an aristocracy, upon the character of the 
modern Englishman. The function which 
Mr. Nadal sets himself to fulfill is simply to 
describe things as they actually appear; and 
the several essays composing his volume are 
just the sort of rambling monologue with 
which a cultivated gentleman and traveled 
man of the world regales a congenial circle 
of listeners—personal gossip and personal 
experiences, running off occasionally into a 
generalization, and mildly flavored with epi- 
gram. 

Description, then, being the forte of the 
book, substantially the only test that can be 
applied to it is its fidelity, and this test it 
seems to bear remarkably well. As secre 
tary of legation Mr. Nadal had the most fa 
vorable opportunities of becoming acquaint- 
ed with London society (than which, he says, 
“the descendants of Adam, the world over, 
could show nothing better ’’) and other phases 
of English social life; and the entire frank- 
ness and impartiality of his observations are 
evident upon the very face of his writing. 
Besides this, the London critical journals, 
which seem to have gotten hold of the book 
before our own, concede that, while the au- 
thor has made minor mistakes both in fact 
and inference, the work, as a whole, is tem- 
perate, accurate, and fair. In fact, Mr. Nadal 
seems to have accomplished the unprece- 
dented feat of writing a book comparing the 
social customs and personal traits of English- 
men and Americans, which satisfies the latter 
and at the same time avoids giving offense 
to the rampant amour propre of John Bull. 
Whether this is attributable to Mr. Nadal’s 
superior tact and discrimination, or to a de 
crease of that truculent self-consciousness 
which has hitherto characterized the two na- 
tions, we shall not attempt to decide; bat 
the fact is both significant and encouraging, 
for it indicates a dawning perception of the 
truth that differences are not necessarily ivfe 
riorities. 

Most of the papers in the volume have 
already appeared in one or other of the mag- 
azines, and it is only fair to say that readers 
who are familiar with these will hardly find 
the book otherwise desirable. A suspicion of 
padding attaches to the shorter papers, which 
appear to have been put in to fill space, aod 
which seem to be preliminary studies of art 
cles rather than articles in a finished state 
To such readers, however, as are still unac 
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quainted with the dozen or so of essays which 
give character to the volume, we can promise 
ss many agreeable half-hours. 

Ir is rarely that we find a manual of the 
kind which so completely fulfills the promise 
of its plan as Mr. John Phin’s “ Practical 
Hints on the Selection and Use of the Micro- 
scope” (New York: Industrial Publication 
Company). 
dary tract, but the author manages to con- 
dense into that brief space a very lucid anal- 
ysis of the structure of the microscope, a 
fall and fair description of the different kinds 
of instruments, with special reference to 
their qualities, detailed directions for their 
we and protection, and valuable hints on 
the collection, preparation, preservation, and 
nounting of objects intended for examina- 
tion. All this information is presented in 
sich simple and practical shape that the 
nerest tyro in the use of scientific instru- 
ments can apply it; and at the same time 
there are many suggestions which experi- 
eed microscopists would doubtless find 
wefal, The author is evidently an expert in 
both the theory and practice of microscopy, 
and he has taken the trouble to gather just 
such facts concerning the character of the 
warious styles of instruments as will save the 
beginner in the science from making a fatal 
nistake at the start. 


Taz same publishers issue another and 
similar tract on “The Pistol, and how to 
we it.” Its author follows Mr. Beecher’s 
«ample in preaching the gospel of self-de- 
fase, and his directions for the selection of a 
veapon and for acquiring skill in its use seem 
tobe all that the average citizen will require 
inorder to protect his person and property 
from the spoiler. 





A centteman of Troy has written a new 
duma, based upon the story of General Ar- 
wid’s treason. The 7ribune, mentioning this 
fut, makes the following suggestive comment 
won it: “‘Mr. Sala recently suggested this 
tie as a good one for an American drama. 
Iseems to be forgotten that several dramas, 
ill uncommonly commonplace, have been pro- 
dued, with General Washington for the good 
hero and Benedict Arnold for the bad one. 
Every attempt to put Washington upon the 
sage has resulted in ridiculous failure ; partly 

se he is too near our times, but mainly 
because he had nothing dramatic in his char- 
‘ter. He was too cold and stately for the 
sage—too virtuous to inspire terror, and too 
gand for pity. All attempts to convert him 
itto an Achilles, a Hector, or even a Corio- 
linus, must result in dramatic disaster. As 
for Arnold, he was a mere Connecticut shop- 
keeper turned soldier—a sensual, selfish, and 
showy person, on neither side great. The 
tagedy must of necessity culminate in the 
banging of André; but there is nothing hero- 
either in the deeds of a spy or in his hemp- 
“expiation. In spite of Mr. Sala’s opinion, 
wedefy anybody to write much more than a 
wisy melodrama upon the West Point events. 
The capture of André and the distress of Mr. 

Id are not enough to carry a great play.” 


Tar Atheneum observes that “if novelists 
Nt guided by popular taste in the selection of 
‘career for their heroes, it would seem as if a 


It is scarcely larger than an or-° 





good time was coming for literary men. The 
earnest and athletic clergyman, the stalwart 
though dissolute Guardsman, the rollicking 
naval officer, seem to be yielding their place 
in public estimation to the brilliant essayist, 
the smart play-writer, orthe slashing reviewer. 
Miss Braddon has succumbed to his fascina- 
tions, and now Mrs. Ross-Church is attempt- 
ing, not without success, to interest us in his 
fortunes.’”’ . . . There exists, in St. Murk’s 
Library at Venice, a manuscript in the hand- 
writing of John Locke, consisting of notes on 
medical subjects, which is the more curious if, 
as has been said, Locke was averse from al- 
lowing it to be known that he once intended 
to practise medicine. . . . The Saturday Re- 
view gets into a comical state of bewilderment 
over the word “ waffles” in Mr. Nadal’s “ Im- 
pressions of London Social Life.” ‘ We 
pause,” it says, “‘to ask what are waflles? 
Are they akin to terrapins, or eaten with 
cream, or fried in bread-crumbs?”’ . . . It is 
said that the forthcoming posthumous writings 
of Hans Christian Andersen will contain sev- 
eral unpublished verses sent to him by Mrs. 
Browning, Leigh Hunt, Wordsworth, and oth- 
ers. The number of private letters from the 
leading literary men of England which Hans 
Andersen received during the last fifteen years 
of his life is said to be extraordinary, and 
the most interesting of these will also be pub- 
lished. . . . Reviewing “* The Life and Growth 
of Language,” the Academy says: “‘ Professor 
Whitney is the leading representative of what 
may be termed the common-sense school of 
philology, which has fitly found its advocate 
among our Anglo-Saxon brethren of America. 
The same objections of superficiality and nar- 
rowness which the followers of Kant and Hegel 
have raised against Reid or Stewart, or the 
later representatives of utilitarianism in this 
country, will doubtless be brought forward 
against Professor Whitney’s philological sys- 
tem; but none at least will be able to deny its 
simplicity, its clearness, and its commenda- 
bility to common-sense.” ... A set of the 
Chinese version of the Buddhist Scriptures 
has just been presented to the English India- 
Office. The work weighs three tons and a 
quarter. 





Che Arts. 


AZLITT, in one of his essays on Titian, 
says that, “ while we question the por- 
traits of other artists, Titian’s portraits ques- 
tion us.” This remark, the result of keen 
observation, is a very just one, for there are 
no pictures in the world in which the force 
and personal character of the originals are 
felt so positively as in the quiet, self-con- 
tained faces of Titian’s men and women. 
With their eyes of paint they seem to fathom 
and penetrate deeper into us than they allow 
their own consciousness to reveal itself to 
our curious gaze. 
A short time since, in a visit to the studio 
of William Page, we saw, on his easel, a 
drawing in black-and-white, the preparation 
for a copy of the head from Titian’s famous 
portrait of himself, which Mr. Page is repeat- 
ing from one of his own copies made from 
the original at Florence. Two of these copies 
are owned in America, one by Mr. Hunting- 
ton, the artist, and the other by Mr. Shaw, 
of Staten Island. Mr. Page has one of these 
for reference as to color, though the original 





is at his fingers’ ends, we judged, when, in 
pointing out to us the peculiarities of the 
picture, he showed us certain spots in the 
face where the herring-bone thread of the 
canvas was concealed by heavy coatings of 
paint—coatings which were usually so thin 
and delicate as to allow the shape of the 
threads of canvas beneath them to be per- 
fectly observable. This portrait is the exact 
size of the original, and, in addition to his 
own memory, Mr. Page relies upon a photo- 
graph for its form and drawing. A brother- 
artist procured for him, at Florence, canvas 
of the same texture as that which Titian used, 
that no means might be wanting to complete 
the likeness, for everybody will remember 
the different look which pictures acquire if 
they be painted on coarse or fine canvas, on 
wooden panels or on copper—a look which 
no tricks of paint can perfectly imitate. 

If Titian’s portraits usually question us, 
his picture of himself has this power in a 
most eminent degree. A great many people 
will remember it, with its intellectual head 
and eyes, its fur mantle about the shoulders, 
which increase the size and presence of the 
artist beyond his usual dimensions, the gold 
chains worn across his breast, and in the bot- 
tom of the portrait the likeness of one hand, 
with which he pushes aside his palette, while 
his head, turned slightly in the other direc- 
tion, says to the spectator, “ My work is fin- 
ished "—a statement with which we fully agree 
as we examine the marvelous drawing, the 
splendid color, and the perfect balance of the 
form and composition of the painting. Mr. 
Page has made a very impressive thing of 
his beginning of this copy, and, standing in 
his studio, as it does, surrounded by like- 
nesses of other people of other times, this 
picture, though it be but a copy, looks so 
grand, so dignified, and so intellectual, that 
we are convinced that even a copy from such 
a hand as Mr, Page’s is a great work of art, 
and may be of real and vital value. Copies 
are, in our opinion, usually worse than noth- 
ing. They are generally manufactured by 
men of little artistic perceptions, and, as 
Hawthorne says in his note-book, speaking 
of the crowds of copyists who obstruct the 
galleries of Europe, they always leave out the 
peculiar grace or power that gives reputation 
to the originals, But copies have a very dif- 
ferent value when they are renderings by fine 
artists of the thought, the intention, and the 
mechanical appliances of other men, with 
whose works they have saturated their minds 
and feelings. Since it is so very difficult to 
get originals by the great masters, it would 
be the next best thing to it, after museums 
and galleries have been supplied with photo- 
graphs and carbons, to commission a few of 
the best artists, either American or foreign, 
each to produce for us the favorite works of 
his favorite old master. Then at least the 
copies would be works of art, and Titian in- 
terpreted by Page, Francia by La Farge, or 
Da Vinci by Allston, had it ‘been possible, 
would have formed a most delightful collee- 
tion of pictures around which our imagina- 
tions could rally. 


Wuetuer it be through the influence of 
the art-schools and museums at South Ken- 
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sington, or from some interior cause, certain 
it is that the English are making rapid and 
splendid progress in the arts which apply to 
decoration. From season to season, the 
stained glass and silk and worsted fabrics 
from the establishments of Morris and Cot- 
tier, in London, show improvement in design, 
and more and more subtile and beautiful color. 
At Cottier’s, in Fifth Avenue, are charming 
curtain-materials, that have been composed 
and made up ready for use. In one of these 
articles, which is russet-brown and gold of 
closely-woven silk, with worsted figures, the 
“botanical analysis,” as it is termed, has 
been brought into play, in the most success- 
ful manner, to construct the trunk, branches, 
and leaves of a large tree. This tree is not 
imitated closely from Nature, but follows 
her large and significant shapes. The man- 
ner in which the leaves are arranged in Na- 
ture on the branches is here reproduced ; the 
general direction and growth of the branches 
are shown, and the nature of the bark is han- 
dled with a bold, free, and knowing touch, 
worthy of Japanese decoration. This piece 
of heavy material forms the central portion 
of the curtain, soft and rich in hue. At 
either end of this portion, which much resem- 
bles old tapestry, and at the same time savors 
strongly of Japan, deep stripes of stamped 
velvet repeat the colors of scrub-oak leaves 
in autumn, with their sunny shades of red- 
brown. Other stripes of yet other glowing 
and subdued colors lap upon these; the whole 
curtain, hung on a polished brass rod by 
brass rings, forming a background that would 
be fit for the old stained-glass figures of the 
magi in the cathedral-windows at Strasburg, 
or beautiful enough to make a portion of one 
of Alma-Tadema’s or Armstrong’s paint- 
ings. 

There are other materials here of big, 
stately figures of flower or beast, and colored 
damasks and plush, whose secret of color is 
known to nobody but the artists who manu- 
facture them, and which, after being used ten 
or a dozen times, are laid aside, while the de- 
signs which they embellish are destroyed, 
that their rarity, as well as their beauty, may 
give them value. 

The progress of art in stained glass is sat- 
isfactorily shown by numbers of water-color 
paintings that can now be seen at Cottier’s, 
and by photographs of some of the new 
stained-glass windows that have been made 
abroad. The beauty of form and the splendor 
of color in these new windows can be com- 
pared by every one with some of the stained 
glass in Cottier’s establishment, which has 
been pronounced by able judges the best 
that has been seen in America. But this 
glass is of last year’s manufacture, and be- 
side the paintings of the newest windows it 
looks awkward and poor; while this again, 
seen side by side with an earlier article, re- 
duces former work to comparative insignifi- 
cance. As yet, American architects, from 
what cause we know not, have used but little 
of this beautiful glass in the windows of the 
churches and public buildings they are now 
erecting, and they seem to prefer a diaper 
pattern of flaming and positive blues, reds, 
and yellows, that are coarse and harsh in the 
glare of our strong sunlight, rather than these 





tints that can now be readily obtained, and ! group are also a striking feature. The sheep 


which have the softness and glory of an 
American autumn forest. 

The style of fabric, too, which the glass 
imitates so well, of figured brocade or damask, 
and white satin woven with gold, which is so 
splendid in the old cathedral- windows of 
Germany, is very successful in this English 
glass. When we recall the contrast between 
the mellow-hued old windows in Cologne 
Cathedral, charming in. their imitations of 
these materials we have described, and then 
recollect the ugliness of the new windows 
from Munich, which have been placed oppo- 
site them in the church, we are filled with 
regret that such a costly and spacious win- 
dow as fills an end of Memorial Hall in 
Cambridge does not afford the visitor the 
opportunity to compare its tawdry ugliness 
by beautiful neighbors about it. Memorial 
windows are to be put all about this great 
Cambridge dining-hall, and we trust that 
some of them may be of this new English 
glass. Windows of this character would be a 
treasure to look at, and we hope the time is 
not distant whgn every parish will prefer one 
figure of a suint by Morris or Cottier to a 
dozen stories from Scripture done in a style 
which must soon come to an end. 


James M. Hart, who passed the summer 
in the Adirondack region, in the valley of the 
Boquet, near Elizabethtown, has already be- 
gun his season’s work in earnest, and its first 
fruit is a large painting of cattle in a pasture- 
field. The scene was drawn upon a hill-side 
overlooking the Boquet River Valley. There 
is a group of cows reposing by the side of a 
great gray bowlder, which crops out of the 
rugged hill-side in the foreground, and two 
or three sheep are nipping the scanty herbage 
near them. In front of this group of cows 
there is a shallow pool of water, which has 
assumed a deep-blue tone under the effect 
of the humid atmosphere. Leading off into 
the perspective are other groups of cattle, 
placed here and there in the landscape, to the 
distant point of sight where the receding 
hill- side merges into the obscurity of the 
valley. On the right hand, the forest crowns 
the hills, and, looking across the Boquet Val- 
ley, there are scattered clearings to the Adi- 
rondack Mountain ranges, which fill the baok- 
ground. 

The chief force of this work rests in the 
group of cows in the near foreground, and in 
drawing and finish the work is praiseworthy. 
During the past five years Mr. Hart has made 
cattle-painting a favorite study, and that he 
has made it a successful study is evident from 
the spirited manner in which this subject is 
treated. There are three cows in the princi- 
pal group, party-colored, but the tones of red, 
black, and white, predominate respectively in 
the animals. The cow in which the red col- 
or prevails would be called a red cow the 
world over, and just so with the others. In 
the composition of these diverse - colored 
cows in the group, Mr. Hart has secured a 
harmony of feeling which is very attractive. 
The coloring is excellent, and this applies 
also to the foreshortening, the subtile han- 
dling of which we have rarely seen equaled. 
The suggestions of animal anatomy in the 





are introduced simply as accessories, but the 
same care in their treatment is as apparent 
as in the cows. The river is portrayed under 
the effect of a clouded sky, and the-land. 
scape is in partial shadow, with the strongest 
light concentrated on the great gray rock 
and foreground cattle. The effect of this sub. 
dued light, which is diffused in subtile grada- 
tions over the surrounding herbage, forms a 
delightful study in contrast to the semi-trans- 
parent shadows which pervade the distant 
valley and hills. 


Atrrep T. Bricuer has recently finished 
an upright picture, of medium size, giving a 
view of the famous “ Bishops’ Rock, Island 
of Grand Manan.” It is an early moonrise, 
with the form of the great cliff strongly 
drawn against the evening sky, and the bright 
rays of the great harvest-moon sending a 
flood of golden light on the rolling surf which 
breaks at the so-called “ Bishops’” base. 
The cliffs at their summit are yet lighted up 
by the after-glow of the setting sun, and 
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fairly sparkle in the dual effect as r \ 
The sky is tenderly clouded, and each scat- 
tered form under the effect of the moon's 
rays catches the light and adds a new element 
to the general glow. There is a fleet of fish- 
ing-schooners at the horizon -line, but they 
are kept subservient and do not disturb the 
impressive character of the scene. The pict- 
ure is rich in color and painted with remark. 
able breadth and strength. In its general 
treatment it is unlike any thing that we have 
heretofore seen from Mr. Bricher’s easel, and, 
as a study of the rugged scenery of Grand 
Manan Island, we believe that it will be ac- 
cepted as his master-work. Mr. Bricher 
spent part of the past summer at Mount 
Desert, and has a large collection of water 
color sketches of the bold and romantic 
scenery of that rugged island. He paid par- 
ticular attention to the study of the rock- 
formation of the island, all of which will be 
of value to him in the composition of pictures. 


Ove of the most charming pictures of a 
midsummer landscape sent from an artist's 
easel this season was exhibited by Mr. R. W. 
Hubbard at the last meeting of the Century 
Club. It was studied on the Connecticut 
shore of Long Island Sound from a somewhat 
elevated point of view overlooking the water. 
The foreground is treated in a delightful man- 
ner, and has some picturesque groups of trees 
which hold their places in the landscape with 
a force and effect which are marvelous. The 
picture is as light and bright in its tone a8 
the sun is at noonday, with the most delicate 
suggestions of transparent shadows upon the 
surface of the meadows and pasture - fields, 
caused by the delicate cloud - forms which 
show upon the heavens. There are a rare del- 
icacy of touch and harmony of color shown 
in the positive forms of the foreground trees 
and objects, and this poetic quality is re 
peated with exquisite artistic skill as the 
more distant features of the landscape are 
massed in the perspective. The sky is te 
markably brilliant in its tender qualities of 
color, and it possesses a transparency ® 
depth which are delightful to study. The pict 
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ure is solidly painted, and might be studied 
to advantage by some of our artists who 
geure their effects by repeated glazing at 
the expense of permanence. As the first 


picture of any importance sent out for pub- 
lie exhibition since the opening of the pres- 
ent season, Mr. Hubbard is entitled to more 
than ordinary credit for the success of bis 
arly autumn work. 





Aw exhibition of Kaulbach’s works has 
been added to the art-attractions of Nurem- 
berg. . - - The restoration of the Tuileries 
has been, it is said, determined upon. The 
plan is to unite it to the Louvre by two large 
gilleries, and to remove to it the collection of 
modern pictures now in the Luxembourg. ... 
M. Baudry, painter of the foyer-pictures at 
the Paris Opera-House, is about to represent 
the history of Joan of Arc in twelve pictures. 
..» The mural paintings which decorate the 
vestibule of the museum at Antwerp, painted 
by M. N. de Keyser, are said to be remarkable 
works, and to notably increase the art-reputa- 
tion of that city. 


Wusic. 


N the evening of October 4th, Mademoi- 
selle Titiens made her first appearance 
inAmerica. Aside from the curiosity of the 
public to know for themselves the basis of this 
singer’s great fame, her appearance in this 
country was an event to the musical art-world 
of more than ordinary interest, as an illustra- 
tim of how the loss of youthful bloom may 
be forgotten in finish of style, breadth and 
beauty of phrasing, and the mingled dignity 
id fire of dramatic sentiment which shine 
through every note of the singer. Mademoi- 
tlle Titiens’s voice is one of great range and 
power, which, with distinct resonance, pos- 
sesses the flute-like quality so delightful to 
the ear. If at times a note shows a little 
vear of the organ, it is so instantly covered 
w by the graces of the general execution as 
0 be hardly observable except by the ear 
ilive to the slightest defects. But it is not 
in the voice, fine as it is, that the admirer 
of the vocal art finds principal cause for de- 
light. It is the intelligence behind the voice 
ad the superb method of vocalization. It 
hasbeen the current complaint that the grand 
dd school of singing, which graduated so 
many of the world’s greatest singers, has gone 
out. Whether this be a just accusation or 
tot, it cannot be said that it is literally true 
ts long as Mademoiselle Titiens remains on 
the stage, which is likely to be for many 
years to come, if we may judge from the 
wealth of resource this lady evidently pos- 
fesses. Too many singers believe that the 
only requisites for a successful art-career are 
flexibility and sweetness of voice and musico- 
gymnastic execution. The breadth, dignity, 
id largeness of Mademoiselle Titiens’s style, 
the fire and feeling with which she imbues 
‘very thing she does, the purpose which in- 
forms her singing, tell a different story, and 
tis this lesson which gives special value to 
ber visit to America. 
Mademoiselle Titiens sang three times 
usive of her recalls) at her first concert, 








giving the grand scena and prayer from “ Der |! made an extensive reputation—on what ade- 


Freischiitz;” “‘ With Verdure clad,”’ from the 
“ Creation ;” and a “ Grande Valse,” by Ar- 
diti. These selections were admirably adapted 
to set forth her excellences. 

The noble aria from Weber’s opera was a 


favorite concert-piece with Parepa-Rosa, and * 


most of us recollect the tenderness and beau- 
ty with which she rendered it. Mademoiselle 
Titiens does not fall short of the lamented 
singer we have mentioned in the charm with 
which she gives Weber’s glorious music. If 
we miss the flowing and perfect sweetness 
of Parepa, the bird-like ease with which she 
seemed to breathe and not sing the music, 
the passion and sentiment that throbbed in 
Titiens’s singing made a large compensation. 
Perhaps her dramatic rendering of the reci- 
tative of the scena, though less interesting to 
the general audience, gave a higher pleasure 
to the connoisseur than the aria itself, for it 
seemed almost a revelation of the possibili- 
ties of recitative singing. Of this, however, 
it is not for us to speak now, as we shall by- 
and-by hear the prima donna in opera, where 
she can show her remarkable powers in this 
direction more fully. 

The beautiful air of Haydn was delicious- 
ly given, every shade of meaning and every 
phrase of the music having been treated with 
a perfection of detail to which we are not 
accustomed. The number of the programme 
which took the audience by storm, however, 
was the Arditi “ Grande Valse.” 

This is a favorite show-piece of great sing- 
ers, and there are few concert-goers who do 
not know it thoroughly well. Nilsson, Car- 
lotta Patti, Kellogg, and others, have given it 
frequently. Mademoiselle Titiens supplied 
to it just the lacking elements which we have 
missed before. Without breathing one word 
of reproach against the execution of other 
artists, we cannot refrain from saying that 
Titiens sang it with a fire, dash, and magnet- 
ism, which fairly transfigured its meaning. 
The mere execution we have heard equaled ; 
the thrill and life with which she seemed to 
make every note take what was almost pal- 
pable form, was something new to most of 
her hearers. The declamation was so distinct 
that every word could be heard, and the 
phrasing so perfect that the music assumed a 
new aspect. This was the cheval de bataille 
of the evening, and the enthusiasm of the 
audience rose to fever-heat. 

Mademoiselle Titiens has fully sustained 
the great reputation she brings over, and we 
no longer wonder that our English cousins 
are not willing to let her go away from Lon- 
don except for a short time. We anticipate, 
however, a better exhibition of her power 
when we hear her in oratorio and opera. 

The other principal feature of the concert 
in the way of novelty was.the piano - forte 
playing of Miss Arabella Goddard. We 
cannot say for ber what we have so gladly 
said for Mademoiselle Titiens. So far as a 
single hearing can justify judgment, her play- 
ing hardly warrants any great enthusiasm. 
Smooth, graceful, and a very good mistress 
of technique, we utterly failed to detect in her 
any of the higher powers of the virtuoso, such 
alone as can justify a piano-forte player in 
entering the concert-field. Miss Goddard bas 











quate foundation, we fail so far to discover. 
Before pronouncing a more detailed judg- 
ment, we shall wait further hearing. 
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September 21, 1875. 
__ dramatic season has now fairly opened, 
and first representations are the order of 
the day. Now, it must be known that a 
first representation is the ‘‘ fashionablest thing 
in all Paris.’ People put down their names 
months beforehand for tickets, and it is almost 
impossible for the outside public to gain ad- 
mission. The proscenium-boxes are general- 
ly occupied by the most elegant members of 
the monde and demi-monde, while tlhe parquet 
and balcony present an equal proportion of 
critics and cocottes. The crowd is tremendous, 
the heat intense, and the excitement prodi- 
gious. The most celebrated authors of the 
day sit enthroned in the boxes of the first cir- 
cle. The actors, stimulated by the pervading 
excitement, and by the presence of those whose 
verdict gives fame or relegates to obscurity, 
surpass their best efforts of other days. 

The first representation of the new melo- 
drama of ‘‘Les Muscadins”’ at the Théatre 
Historique was an event of peculiar impor- 
tance in the theatrical world, its author being 
the well-known novelist and critic, Jules 
Claretie. ‘The subject of the piece was taken 
from the author’s novel of the same name. A 
few years ago two gentlemen used to haunt 
the National Library with great persistency, 
consulting the same books, turning over the 
same files of newspapers and portfolios of en- 
gravings, busied in fact in reconstructing the 
same period, that of the Directory. One of 


| these was Victorien Sardou, who was prepar- 


ing his *‘ Merveilleuses,’’ and the other was 
the author of ‘“‘ Les Muscadins,” which he 
was then writing. The same idea, namely, 
that of reconstructing the strange, picturesque, 
amusing epoch of the Directory, with its in- 
delicate yet elegant costumes, and its absurd 
manners, had struck both authors at the same 
time, and they had both gone to work, each 


| striving to come first before the public. ‘‘ Here 


comes the Directory,” the officials at the li- 
brary used to say when they saw them enter. 
In the midst of their painstaking search after 
authorities in dress, manners, amusements, 
ete., they were both forestalled by an unex- 
pected competitor. Without flourish of trum- 
pet or beat of drum, there was produced at 
the Folies Dramatiques a little opéra bouffe, 
on which neither actors nor managers founded 
much hope, which was destined to carry the 
dress and manners of the Directory to the four 
quarters of the globe. This was the “ Fille 
de Madame Angot,’”? and, when “‘ Les Mer- 
veilleuses ” was produced at Les Variétés, 
the public had already grown weary of In- 
eroyables and Merveilleuses, short - waisted 
and scanty draperies, striped satin coats and 
tight pantaloons, club-sticks and speckled 
stockings, and were tired of hearing about 
Banas and the plots and counterplots of the 
times. Sardou’s uncommonly nasty play, 
therefore, met with a most richly-deserved fail- 
ure. The drama of M. Jules Claretie is a fresh 
attempt to place the epoch of the Directory 
upon the stage. It is well written, the style 
being clear and vigorots, but the plot is in- 
volved, and in some parts but ill worked out. 
It is too complicated for detailed description: 
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suffice it to say that the action turns on a roy- 
alist plot in which M. Lafresnaie, the secretary 
of the chief of police under Banas, takes part, 
while his son André, an ardent young repub- 
lican, bends all his energies to the task of frus- 
trating the conspiracy without betraying his 
father. This M. Lafresnaie has wedded en 
secondes noces a young and beautiful woman, 
Jeanne Lafresnaie. The chief of the conspira- 
tors, one Count de Faviolles, a disguised royal- 
ist, has become the lover of Jeanne, but seeks 
to marry Mademoiselle de Kermadio, a young 
Breton heiress, for the sake of her wealth. 
On discovering the perfidy of her lover, 
Jeanne vows to be revenged upon him, and to 
save her husband. She therefore grants Fa- 
violles a last interview, in which she succeeds 
in forcing from him the paper that forms the 
only evidence of her husband’s connection 
with the conspiracy, but in the struggle he 
stabs her, and she dies the moment that the 
police rush in to arrest the conspirator. Ma- 
demoiselle Rousseil was magnificent as Jeanne. 
Her gesture when, after denouncing the cow- 
ering wretch before her, she cries, with up- 
lifted arms, “‘ Thou shalt die, not by the bul- 
let, but by the red machine (Ja machine rouge)!” 
was intensely thrilling. Montal, late of the 
Ambigu, played André Lafresnaie admirably, 
and the rest of the cast was good. The scenery 
was very fine, particularly that of the Garden 
of the Tuileries, and of the lonely, dim-lighted 
Rue de Nevers, which changes to the moonlit 
Gardens of the Luxembourg. As for the Mus- 
cadins, who give their name to the play, they 
only appear twice, once when they assai] a 
street-singer for ridiculing them in a ballad, 
and in the scene in the Tuileries Garden, 
where, after a very charming and characteris- 
tie dance, the “ Folies du Jour,” the scented 
dandies are seized upon by the recruiting ser- 
geant to be sent off to join the armies on the 
frontier. The dresses are very pretty and 
very extravagant. ‘The text bristles with pa- 
triotic allusions, which draw down thunders 
of applause. Taken altogether, ‘‘ Les Musca- 
dins ” achieved a deserved success, and, with 
a little pruning, will probably run throughout 
the winter. 

The revival of Sedaine’s ‘“‘ Philosophe sans 
le savoir,” at the Comédie Francaise, was pe- 
culiarly interesting for two reasons, one of 
which was that the charming Blanche Baretta 
was to personate Victorine, and the other that 
the piece was to be produced for the first time 
exactly as Sedaine originally wrote it. When 
it was first brought out in 1765, the edict 
against dueling was in full force, and the cen- 
sure would not permit the author to bring 
upon the stage a father consenting that his 
son should fight a duel. The whole of one 
scene, therefore, had to be rewritten, and the 
general tone of the entire piece had to be 
changed, much against the will of the unhap- 
py dramatist. The reluctance with which he 
executed these changes was well known; so, 
when M. Perrin proposed to revise the piece, 
he caused search to be made among the ar- 
chives of the theatre, and finally succeeded in 
unearthing the original manuscript, scored 
with faint lines by the author’s unwilling 
hand. From this it was easy to establish the 
original text, and the play, exactly as Sedaine 
wrote it, was produced last week at the Thé- 
Atre Frangais. Notwithstanding the heat, the 
house was crowded. Pretty, naive, and win- 
ning Blanche Baretta, the sweetest ingénue 
now on the Parisian boards, carried off the 
honors of the evening. When Vicorine si- 
lences her father by throwing herself into his 
arms and stopping his mouth with kisses, her 
grace and childlike sweetness were mimitable. 


| I bought twenty years ago. 





She also produced a great effect in the fifth act 
by the cry wherewith she greeted the news 
of the death of the younger Vanderk. But, 
taken altogether, the ‘* Philosophe sans le 
savoir’? is but a mediocre production, which 
fails to interest, and which never would have 
been revived on the boards of La Comédie 
had it not been one of those tiresome things 
that have ** become classic.”” These classic 
works, whether play, poem, or novel, often 
remind me of an incident that occurred at a 
dinner-party whereat I was present a few years 
ago. Several of the guests were talking about 
wines, and the comparative ages of their vari- 
ous possessions in that line, as well as the ef- 
fect of time upon them. One gentleman had 
some port that was thirty years old, another 
some Madeira that was even older, and so on. 
At last one of the gentlemen remarked: 
‘* Well, I have some hock in my cellar which 
It was a very 
bad wine when I first got it, and I do not think 
it is any better now.”” And there are various 
classic productions that strongly remind me 
of my friend’s wine. 

Baudry, the painter of the pictures adorn- 
ing the foyer of the Grand Opéra, is said to be 
very anxious about the preservation of those 
works, which cost him so much time and 
trouble. He was lately in conversation with 
the chief of the firemen attached to the estab- 
lishment, and called his attention to these pict- 
ures, recommending him to take them under 
his special charge. 

“Oh, certainly, sir,” made answer the che 
des pompiers, briskly, ‘* those oil-painted things 
are uncommon nasty when they are burning— 
the smoke is enough to choke one. I’ll see 
after them, never fear !”’ 

Such was the light in which this prominent 
official regarded the art-treasures that he was 
to guard ! 

Another of the decorators of the opera- 
house, M. Pils, is dead. He it was that exe- 
cuted the fine and varied frescoes that adorn 
the staircase. That was his last work, and, 
during the last days that he was occupied on 
it, he was already suffering from the malady to 
which he soon afterward succumbed. He was 
obliged, in fact, to be lifted on the scaffolding 
in order to complete his task. He was a bat- 
tle-painter of considerable eminence, his ef- 
forts in that line having won commendation 
from that greatest of war-artists, Horace Ver- 
net. His best-known work was his picture of 
“Rouget de l’Isle singing the ‘ Marseillaise’ 
for the First Time.” 

The production of ‘* Les Muscadins”’ has 
called forth a list of the names given to young 
men of fashion at different epochs in France. 
It appears that under Henri III. they were 
called Mignons (evidently the origin of the 
term “‘ curled darlings’), and Muguets under 
Henri IV. and Louis XIII. They became 
Roués under the Regency, from the compan- 


“ions of the Regent Philippe and his well-known 


speech that they all deserved to be roué, or 
broken on the wheel. Under Louis XVI. they 
became Freluquets, Muscadins (or musk-per- 
fumed ones) under the Terror, and Incroyables 
under the Directory. They were turned into 
Petits Maitres under the Restoration, and after- 
ward to Merveilleux, changing into Elégants 
under Charles X. During the reign of Louis 
Philippe they were dandies, fashionables, and 
lions. They became Gundins (from the Bou- 
levard de Gand, their favorite lounge) in the 
first years of the Second Empire, being after- 
ward christened Cocodés and Petits Crevés. 
Now, under the Third Republic, they are called 
Gommeux, a more absurd name than any. 
Fancy calling the elegant young Parisian gen- 





tlemen gummies/ Nor has any reason for this 
ridiculous cognomen ever been assigned. 

There is absolutely no literary news this 
week whatever. All the publishers are oyt 
of town, and the authors are resting on their 
oars. The “ Mariages de Londres,” by San. 
drié, which I mentioned in my last, has called 
forth much favorable notice from the critics, 
It is a series of tales, written evidently by, 
Frenchman who has long resided in London, 
and remarkable for accuracy of description 
and delicacy of detail. The titles of one hun. 
dred and twenty-seven almanacs for the ep- 
suing year Lave already been registered. Last 
year they numbered two hundred and five. 

Mademoiselle Schneider’s lawsuit with M. 
Bertrand, the manager of the Variétés, has 
been decided in the lady’s favor. She gets 
only five thousand francs damages, howey- 
er, instead of the fifty thousand which she 
claimed ; so that unfurnished third floor in 
her new hotel will have to remain unfur- 
uished for some time longer. 

A singular relic has just been presented to 
the museum of the city of Périgueux in the 
shape of a piece of one of the gowns of Ma- 
dame de Sévigné. The material is a rich 
cloth of gold brocaded with a pattern of silk 
and velvet in red and blue. The design is 
elegant and graceful, and the stuff must have 
been superb. It proves that the great letter- 
writer knew how to adorn her charming per- 
son as well as to display the gifts and graces 
of her mind in those inimitable and unrivaled 
epistles that have given her immortality. 

It is reported in political circles that the 
first name placed on the Republican list for 
election to the Senate is that of Victor Iugo, 
and that there is no doubt whatever of lis 
election. And, @ propos of political discus- 
sions, violent but unavailing efforts have re- 
cently been made to force the Orleans princes 
to publicly declare their political convictions. 
Success failing, Za France publishes a letter 
from the Count de Paris, written four years 
ago, wherein he says: 

‘* These pompous declarations of opinion, 
which are or which seem to be always dictated 
by personal interest, may be good methods for 
the Bonapartes, but not for persons who wish 
to be respected. 

“Our offers of service addressed to the 
Government of the National Defense have 
been, it seems to me, our best recognition of 
the republic, for, once in her service, it may 
well be believed that we should have served 
her loyally. 

“‘ What more could we do? Recognize the 
republic? But foreign powers alone have & 
right to recognize a government. We, humble 
citizens, have only to submit and to serve.” 

Very good, prince. But what about the 
affiliation with the Count de Chambord? And 
what if he were to die? The heir to the 
throne of France in the legitimate line would, 
in that case, methinks, be hardly a better re- 
publican than were the Bonapartes. 

Luoy H. Hoorss. 





Science, Invention, Discovery. 


THE ALLAN FLOATING CABIN. 


HEN it was stated that Mr. Bessemer 

had designed, and was about to con 

struct, a steamer having a cabin of so novel 

a form that its occupants would be insured 

against sea-sickness, the announcement was 

most gratefully received by the traveling pub- 
lic, in whose interest the device was plann 
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With the manner in which the inventor pro- 
posed to accomplish this desired result our 
readers are already familiar, illustrated de- 
seriptions of the Bessemer cabin having ap- 
peared in the Journat for May 23, 1874, and 
March 13, 1875. 

At a more recent date it was our unwel- 
come duty to announce that the Bessemer 
cabin had proved a failure, and that the 
disheartened shareholders had advertised 
this marine elephant for sale to the highest 
bidder. If, in the unfortunate termination 
of his first venture, Mr. Bessemer deserves 
our commiseration, he should also be com- 
mended for offering the first practical sug- 
gestions as to the proper principle on which 
the cabin should be constructed—that is, it 
should be free to oscillate independently of 
the vessel, so that, whatever be the position 
of the deck of the latter, the floor of the 
former shall always remain stationary or 
ievel. Mr. Bessemer, it will be remembered, 
proposed to secure this result by the aid of 
hydraulic plungers, which, rising from be- 





tumbler with water, and then tip it quickly 
from side to side. It will then be observed 
that, whatever be the inclination of the glass, 
the fluid contained in it will present a level 
surface. Now, if a thin section of cork or 
other light wood be placed in the water, and 
the rocking action be repeated, it will be ob- 
served that the float, being sustained by the 
water, will preserve the same level surface as 
that of the fluid upon which it rests. We 
will now advance a step farther. In place of 
the deep tumbler substitute a hemispherical 
finger-glass, and for the cork another glass, 
metallic or wooden hemisphere, having a 
diameter only slightly less than that of the 
other. Let the former glass be now only 
partially filled with water, into which the sec- 
ond vessel may be immersed till the water 
surrounds it, rising nearly to the top. By 
this means the interior vessel rests on a thin 
cushion of water. Now we will begin the 
rocking movement again, and the result is as 
might be anticipated. The water having a 
tendency to retain its horizontal position, 





and the floating cabin therefore also remains 
level, being kept by an arrangement of a 
pillar and universal joint from being pro- 
jected against the sides of the dock. The 
entrance to the cabin is by means of a cir- 
cular staircase leading from the upper deck 
to the centre of the floor of the cabin, to 
which it is fixed. It is evident that there is 
practically no limit to the number of things 
which may be kept steady by this system in 
a passenger-ship, so long as there is room for 
fitting the hemispherical dock. Thus a sin- 
gle sleeping-berth or a platform, with a table 
and seats, may be supported in this way. 

An additional advantage in favor of this 
plan is that its practicability may be test- 
ed without the construction of a full-sized 
working model. Indeed, it is claimed that, 
if it works well in a small model, its success 
is the more assured, since the larger it is 
the more natural inertia it will possess, and 
hence the less tendency will it have to par- 
take of the rolling motion of the vessel. 

Arguing thus, the inventor constructed a 
model, the outer hemisphere of which was 
but ten inches in diameter, the interior sides 
being separated from the floating bowl by a 
film of water but one-eighth of an inch in 
thickness. An index-arm and a spirit-level 
were fitted to the hull and cabin, so that the 
movements of both could be watched and 
recorded. Awaiting a time when the sea was 
high and rough, the inventor, model in hand, . 
took passage on a coast-steamer. Once fairly 
outside, and in the midst of the rough water, 
the miniature ship was fastened to the deck 
of the steamer in such a manner that any mo- 
tion of the one would be communicated to 
the other. As the steamer was pitched about 


=———__ by the waves the spirit-level attached to the 


neath against the floor of the swinging cabin, | transfers this tendency to the upper vessel 
thould cause it to rise or fall sufficiently to supported by it. Calling our finger-glass the 


overcome the wave-action from without. It 
was in the use of these plungers that the in- 
Yentor failed, since it was soon discovered 
that the engineer laving them in charge 
could not, however good a seaman he might 
be, anticipate the action of the waves in time 
to forestall it. Even before the trial-trip of 
the Bessemer had demonstrated this weak 
Point in the construction of its swinging 
cabin, the probability of failure had already 
Suggested to other inventors the need of 
some automatic device by which the cabin 
should be kept, or rather keep itself, level. It 
is to one of these new plans—the Allan float- 
ing cabin—that attention is now directed; 
and, since the report now before us is from a 
trustworthy source, we are the more willing 
0 commend this device as being not only 
sound in principle, but successful in practice. 
In order the better to comprehend the prin- 
tiple which is at the foundation of this new 
cabin, the reader need only to partially fill a 





hull of the steamer, and the interior vessel 
the cabin, we have in a crude form the Allan 
floating cabin. How the inventor has made 
a practical application of this idea may be 
the better understood by reference to the ac- 
companying illustration, in which a longitu- 
dinal section of the hull is given, with a par- 
tially sectional view of the proposed cabin. 
This plan, as described, consists of a hemi- 
spherical dock fitted in the ship, and contain- 
ing water, in which floats another hemispheri- 
cal vessel of such a diameter as only to leave 
a space of some three or four inches between 
it and the outer vessel or dock. This inner 
vessel is weighted duwn to its required water- 
line by means of ballast, sufficient allowance 
being made for the extra weight of the pas- 
sengers whom it is to carry. As the ship 
pitches and rolls, the water between the float- 
ing cabin and the dock always maintains its 
horizontal level, for there is not surface 
enough for it to set up an independent roll, 





| little floating cabin was carefully watched, 


but no change took place, showing that the 
floor of the cabin remained stationary. The 
model was then transferred to a small boat, 
with like favorable results, for, though the 


| boat was tossed about by the waves, the 


level of the cabin was maintained so per- 
fectly that a cupful of water placed on it did 
not lose a drop. 

In view of these tests it is not surprising 
that the inventor should be encouraged, and 
it is to be hoped that, in spite of recent fuil- 
ures, sufficient capital may be advanced to 
secure the construction of a full-sized Chan- 
nel-steamer, the main feature of which shall 
be its Allan floating cabin. 





Ar a recent meeting of the New York So- 
ciety of Practical Engineers, President James 
A. Whitney delivered an address on “ The 
Relation of the Patent Laws to American Ag- 
riculture, Arts, and Industries.’”? Passing 
over those portions of this address which pre- 
sent in a concise and forcible manner the sev- 
eral arguments and authorities in favor of 
these laws, we would direct especial attention 
to the following interesting historical and sta- 
tistical information regarding several impor- 
tant American inventions. * Beginning with 
the printing-press, we learn that the one used 
by Franklin over one hundred years ago gave 
but one hundred and thirty impressions an 
hour: as the result of successive patented im- 
provements, this capacity was so advanced 
that in the year 1847 a machine had been per- 
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fected—the Napier double-cylinder press—by 
which from twenty-five hundred to five thou- 
sand impressions an hour could be made—the 
former of large, the latter of small newspaper 
size. It was then believed that with this ma- 
chine the limit of speed had been reached, 
and yet the public demand for more newspa- 
pers and periodicals was advancing rapidly. 
It was at this juncture that the American in- 
ventor Richard M. Hoe brought forward his 
improved printing-machinery, and, as the re- 
sult of his genius and mechanical skill, it was 
soon brought to go great perfection that, in 
the year 1861, one of the New York papers 
printed a daily edition varying from one hun- 
dred and fifteen to one hundred and thirty 
thousand copies, all printed in four hours 
and a half. Though it is not claimed that 
this was the work of a single press, vet to 
have accomplished the same work on Napier 
presses would have required five additional 
forms of type, each at the cost of one thou- 
sand dollars a week, or two hundred and six- 
ty thousand dollars a year. Another kindred 
invention, and one effecting even a greater 
relative improvement, was the Chambers fold- 
ing-machine. This was the invention of Cyrus 
Chambers, to whom the first patent was issued 
about the year 1859. Inthe year 1874, seventy- 
two of these patent news-folders, for folding 
newspapers alone, were in use. Regarding 
the work accomplished by these machines in 
the several departments of paper, magazine, 
and book making, we read: “ The cost 


of running these machines was $2 a day | 
each, and each accomplished the work of five | 


men. The same work by hand cost $8.75 per 
day, being a saving of $6.75 a day for each 
muchine, and these newspaper-folders alone, 
during the original term of the patent, ef- 
ected an economy of labor amounting to up- 
ward of $1,165,000. During the same pe- 
riod the paper-folders for duodecimo publi- 
cations saved in labor more than $353,000 ; for 
octavos, more than $139,000; for quartos, more 
than $64,000 ; and for 32mos, more than $522,- 
000—making from this one patent alone, in 
less than fourteen years, a saving of human 
toil and exertion amounting to more than $2,- 
243,000.” ‘Thomas Silverthorn, the poor me- 
chanic, who invented the copper-toed shoe, 
little knew the significance and value of this 
simple idea. Through its adoption, it is esti- 
mated that from $6,000,000 to $12,000,000 are 
annually saved to the country, and yet the 
humble inventor had to wait for his good for- 
tune until his patent was extended, when it 
was bought by a company for $67,000. Henry 
Burden, the inventor of the first successful 
machine for the manufacture of horseshoes, 
was able to sella finished shoe, including the 
iron, for four and one-half cents ; whereas, to 
make the same by hand would have cost six- 
teen cents, not including the iron. While the 
absolute benefit to the public by this inven- 
tion cannot be calculated, it is known that the 
gain to the Government alone during the late 
war amounted to $4,000,000. Under the head 
of “ Profits of Patentees compared with Profits 
of the Public,” the following interesting facts 
are presented: There is now in common use a 
little staple for fastening the rods to the slats 
of Venetian blinds. It has corrugated shanks 
to hold in the wood without clinching, and 
for this reason requires so much less iron in its 
manufacture that in five years’ trade, in this 
country alone, it is estimated that five hun- 
dred tons of wire have been saved. Seventy- 
five tons of these little staples are used in the 
United States every year, at a yearly saving to 
the public of $100,000, while $20,000 was all 
that the inventor, Byron Boardman, received 





as his share. We are forced to pass over with- 
out mention many equally interesting and sig- 
nificant facts, of all of which Mr. Whitney 
makes use in confirming his views regarding 
the value of “ patents’’ in fostering industry 
by rewarding the inventor, showing at the 
same time that the gain to the latter is by no 
means excessive as compared with the saving 
to the public. A closing illustration enforcing 
this claim, and one which will be readily rec- 
ognized by the house-keeper, may here be cited: 
Formerly, when a tin can was soldered up, it 
was a difficult matter to en it, but in 1859 
John W. Masury hit upon the idea of making 
a portion of the cover of very thin metal, 
which could be readily cut through with a 
knife. Ten million of these cans are made 
yearly. The Borden Condensed Milk Com- 
pany use ten thousand each and every work- 
ing-day in the year. The invention is largely 
used in the paivt-trade, as it enables paint to 
be put up in liquid form, ready for use, there- 
by saving the painter’s time and trouble in 
mixing paint. The United States Circuit 
Court decided the value of this improvement 
to be not less than three cents for each pound- 
can; but the inventor granted licenses under 
the patent for a royalty of one-quarter of a 
cent per pound-can—that is to say, for every 
twelve cents the public gained from the inven- 
tion, the inventor was content to gain one 
cent. 


Apvices to August 12th announce that 
Lieutenant Conder, of the British Palestine 
Exploration Expedition, is still at the convent 
on Mount Carmel awaiting the official investi- 
gation into the outrage at Safed. Owing to the 
excitement among the natives, the prevalence 
of cholera, and the illness of the survey-par- 
ty, field-work has for the present been discon- 
tinued. Lieutenant Conder has sent home a 
report of progress, from a condensed review 
of which we obtain the following information 
regarding the work done during the present 
year: In February a triangulation was made 
of three hundred and thirty square miles of 
the desert west of the Dead Sea. During the 
following three months nearly the whole of 
Philistia was surveyed, and in June and July 
the expedition was at work in Galilee. It was 
this work which was interrupted by the attack 
on the party at Safed. However, at that time 
one hundred and eighty miles had been sur- 
veyed, and twenty out of thirty miles com- 
pleted for a line of levels from the Mediterra- 
nean to the Sea of Galilee. In addition to this 
solid work, the expedition made many discov- 
eries, confirmations, and detailed sketches, of 
great interest and value to Bible students. 
Among these are noticed the discovery of the 
supposed sites of Adullam, Gerar Mokkedah, 
Cana of Galilee, ete. The report to which we 
allude gives the following condensed account 
of certain of the more interesting identifica- 
tions : ‘In Jerusalem, Lieutenant Conder was 
so fortunate as to find the Asnerie, the crusad- 
ing inn for pilgrims. It lies close to the grot- 
to of Jeremiah, and is now partly excavated, 
showing long lines of mangers. At Nablus 
he discovered that nearly the whole of the 
floor and foundations of the early church built 
over Jacob’s Well exist still, hidden by mod- 
ern vaults. ‘At Shefa Amra magnificent sep- 
ulchre has been found, with elaborate orna- 
mental work. The present church there proves 
to be built on foundations older than the Latin 
occupation. At Khorbet Rumah, a site of 
great medieval interest, a rude Jewish tomb 
was found near the mouth of a large cave. 
This corresponds with the story of an early 
Jewish traveler, that at Rumah were to be 





seen the sepulchre of Benjamin, and a caye 
near it whence the Messiah was expected to 
appear.” In certain instances, the dates and 
builders of some of the synagogues have been 
discovered, and there is evidence of their 
being built to the sixteen-inch cubit. It ig 
believed that six months more of work wil] 
complete the survey of Western Palestine, 


Tue Geographical Magazine for May last 
contained a paper, by Mr. Skertchly, advocat- 
ing the scheme for an inland sea in Africa, 
the details of which have been fully recounted 
in these columns. In support of his views, 
the writer referred to the enormous mineral 
and vegetable wealth of Tafilet and Twat, 
which would thus be made available. In 
reply to this statement, Dr. Roblfs, than 
who there is no more eminent authority on 
this subject, states that Mr. Skertchly is more 
sanguine than the present facts seem to jus- 
tify, since he (Dr. Rohlfs) has never heard of 
any geological researches having been made 
in this region, but that, so far as it is known, 
the chief formations are chalk and sandstone, 
and the only product suitable for export is 
dates. 


Ir is announced that Professor Palmieri has 
invented an instrument for testing oils and 
textures by electricity—that is, it will show 
the quality of olive-oil, and distinguish the 
presence of seed-oil; and in silk fabrics will 
indicate the pr of cotton-fibre. Unfortu- 
nately, we have us yet received no description 
of this wonderful instrument, but it would 
seem probable that so distinguished a student 
would have hastened to disclaim any interest 
or part in this invention unless he was well 
assured of its value. 





Tue De la Bastie process of tempering glass 
has received from other investigators certain 
modifications, which would ‘appear to be im- 
provements. Of these new methods, that of 
M. Bauer is worthy of notice. This process 
consists in plunging the heated object into a 
bath, not of oil, but paraffine, which is kept at 
a regular temperature of 200° Fahr. Thus the 
first cooling is rapid until this point is reached, 
when it becomes more gradual. The glass 
thus tempered resembles that made by De la 
Bastie. . 





Miscellany: 


NOTEWORTHY THINGS GLEANED HERE 
AND THERE. 


5 gee London Daily News, in an article on 
“ French Holiday Sports,” describes the 
“savate.” What sort of sport the “savate” 
is, the reader will discover as he proceeds : 


The French do not box. When two fall 
out they rush upon each other waguibus e ros- 
tro e pedibus. If one drop down, so much the 
worse for him; he gets his head pummeled 
on the ground, nor will his vanquisher ever 
think of inviting him to rise so as to begin the 
fight fairly again. There is the ‘savate,” 
however, which professes to regularize the 
method of combating with Nature’s weapons. 
It is kicking reduced, or raised, to a science. 
A man assaults you, you efecate a nimble 
pirouette, turn your back to him, lift your leg, 
and kick him deftly in the eye. The effect is 
all the greater, as your adversary has gener 
ally concluded, from your first move, that you 
intended to turn tail. If he follows you UP; 
you regale him with a kick on the shin, which 
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guses him to lift his leg with a howl, and, 
while he stands in this semi-defenseless posi- 
tion, you propel your foot with vigor toward 
the second button of his waistcoat. Do this 
yithout blenching, for your object is to double 
w the enemy, and open the way to another 
neat kick on the mouth or the bridge of the 
nose. The ‘“*savate’’ comprises a series of 
twelve kicks, and, in the opinion of experts, 
half that number ought to do fora man. We 
never tried either actively or passively ; nev- 
theless, we should be sorry to back even a 
first-rate boxer against a savatier in hobnails. 
Seeing a ‘‘ Grand Contest of Champion Sava- 
tiers” advertised among the attractions of a 
yilage-fair in the environs of Paris, we re- 

jred to that village, and had no occasion to 
repent having wasted our time or our money. 

The fair of itself was worth seeing, as what 
French fair is not? There were gaudy booths 
sod still gaudier shows ; whirligigs spurred 
round to the music of loud barrel-organs; Rus- 
sian tram-mountains, down which bevies of 
wreaming French girls were borne in company 
vith their sweethearts or brothers; learned 
pigs, bicephalous calves, talking seals in wonted 
profusion, and, to animate all these goodly 
sights, a flow of that gayety which is not to be 
found outside France—a gayety which always 
hits the happy mean between dull decorum 
and boisterous horse-play. The village was 
alled Fouilly-les-Oies, and the fair was held 
inhonor of the crowning of a Rosiére. Every 
year the municipal council of Fouilly met to 
ly hands, figuratively speaking, on the most 
immaculate damsel of the commune, to reward 
whose virtue some great lady of a by-gone 
age had bequeathed a legacy which annually 
yielded twenty pounds. As everybody is 
aware, the young lady designated by the coun- 
tors as being purer than all her fellows, is 
whed in white, led processionally to church 
vith an escort of firemen, brass -bandsmen, 
parish beadles, etc., and solemnly crowned 
vitha chaplet of white roses. Afterward fol- 
lows a banquet, then a ball; but every com- 
none which celebrates a yearly Rosiére festi- 
val has some particular way of its own of 
tiding lustre to these proceedings, and it was 
mrely a delicate inspiration which had moved 
the Mayor of Fouilly-les-Oies to authorize a 
“Grand Contest of Savatiers.”” What, indeed, 
wuld be more appropriate than the tussle of 
strength after the tournament of virtue? Taken 
together, the two contests might be held to 
tignify that so long as there are virtuous maid- 
ts in France there will be stout-legged lads 
to protect them. 

Imagine now a ring of twenty feet in diam- 
tter, formed on a plat of grass in a corner of 
the fair, and girt with ropes and stakes. Tiers 
of wooden seats rise on two sides of it, and 
there is a reserved box for the mayor, the mu- 
ticipal council, the Rosiére, and her nearest 
tlatives. The Rosiére, a trifle flushed from 
the good dinner at the Mairie which she has 
sraced, takes her seat as Queen of Beauty to 
deliver the prize in the jousts. The champion 
a stalwart lad of nearly six feet high. He 
stands smoking a cigarette on the outskirts of 
the ting, and modestly communicating to by- 
sanders that he does not think there is a man 
it France who could hold a shoe to him. 
Gradually other savatiers troop up, and of a 
sudden, without preliminaries of any sort, the 
cumpion finds himself inside the ring and 

cing an antagonist about half his size, and 
with a slanting head like a rat’s. There is 
wthing peculiar about the costumes of the 

érs, who wear the ordinary pantaloons 
ind shirts of every-day life ; but, once in the 
Mag, they are bidden to put on leather fencing 





jackets, and masks, and woolen shoes so 
thickly padded as to resemble those of a gouty 
man. One falls to doubting whether it be pos- 
sible to deal a substantial kick with such 
shoes, but this question is settled in the very 
first bout when the champion sends his rat- 
headed adversary rolling right over the ropes. 
There is no saying whether the kick struck 
the brow, chest, or waist, or whether it was 
dealt backward orstraight. The two enemies 
seemed to wriggle together like a pair of eels ; 
their legs flashed ; they uttered stifled groans ; 
then there was a thud, and the man outside 
the ropes was heard yelling that the kick was 
not a fair one. No thrust, blow, or kick, 
which gets the better of a Frenchman, is ever 
a fair one! This is a rule invariable, but 
happily the protests of the worsted person are 
always received in silence or with philosophi- 
cal shrugs. The champion’s enemy is re- 
quested to retire, and another man steps into 
the ring. This time the champion has to do 
with a wiry antagonist, who puts on the pre- 
ternaturally wise expression of the Frenchman 
who has a private plan of his own for doing 
what no other man ever did. He begins by 
executing a sort of jig, and is evidently bent 
on getting behind his adversary. The cham- 
pion, slightly puzzled, breaks into a counter- 
jig, but never loses sight of his adversary’s 
eye. Suddenly the wiry man makes a run, 
passes the champion, and when to the left of 
him ducks down and whips up his leg sky- 
ward. But the champion is too quick for him. 
Grasping him firmly with the hand just above 
the ankle, he holds him up for a moment ig- 
nominiously like a turkey, and favors him 
with a series of kicks “all over.” The wiry 
man wriggles, howls, and at last succeeds in 
disentangling himself; then there ensues a 
fight, which resembles the encounter of a pair 
of infuriated jackasses or zebras. The differ- 
ence between boxing and the savate is that in 
the latter the spectator can discern nothing of 
what is taking place. Legs and arms, faces, 
hair, backs, and loins, seem inextricably in- 
termingled. Roars, gasps, grinding of the 
teeth, form an accompaniment to the struggle, 
and in the end one of the parties sprawls on 
the back uttering disjointed exclamations of 
pain or fury. In this instance it is the wiry 
man who measures his length on the sward, 
and the Rosiére raises little shrieks of dis- 
tress, for the victim is swearing with all the 
remnants of breath in him that some day he 
will have the champion’s blood. But be of 
good cheer, virtuous Rosiére! Many similar 
oaths will be registered before the day is over, 
so that if the champion were to take account 
of all the anathemas hurled against him he 
would walk thenceforth through the land of 
his birth with a lowering brow. He stands in 
no peril, however. Before sunset he has won 
the prize for a second time, and he steps away 
with a nonchalant stride, well knowing that 
his enemies who now vow vengeance against 
him will in a day or two be the first to vaunt 
his superior skill. He uses his legs, indeed, 
with so much deftness, 


“ That ’tis a kind of heaven to be kicked by him.” 


A propos of the dedication of the statue 
to Chateaubriand at St.-Malo, the Spectator 
has a striking article on that famous /ittéra- 
teur, from which we quote the following para- 
graph: » 

In one respect, and whatever may happen, 
the influence of Chateaubriand in his native 
country will never diminish. He was in him- 
self a literary era, and there is no French writ- 





er of eminence since his time who does not 
bear the traces of the impulse which ke com- 
municated, and indeed originated. With much 
in him of Bernadin de St.-Pierre and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, and in spite of rhetoric, 
sentimentality, and egotism, there was in his 
very exaggerations a strength and genius, an 
incarnation, as it were, of the highest spirit 
of his age, the power of which over his gener- 
ation and his successors can only be measured 
when we have compared the finest descriptions 
of such a writer as George Sand with the scenes 
portrayed in ‘René,’ “ Atala,” the “‘ Natch- 
ez,’’ the “‘ Martyrs,’ the “‘ Itinéraire,” and the 
“Mémoires d’Outre-tombe.” .. . Chateaubri- 
and is the author of the “‘ Génie du Christia- 
nisme,”’ the apologist, special pleader, bard, and 
prophet of the Catholic reaction ut the com- 
mencement of the present century. This is 
the foundation of his reputation, and never did 
reputation have its rise under circumstances 
or amid surroundings more propitious. There 
was a great part to be taken in 1800, after all 
those convulsions and devastations of society, 
after all those guillotinades and noyades, those 
excesses of the Terror and frivolities of the Di- 
rectory, those vivacious assaults upon the old 
faith, and those endless fuilures to substitute 
a new one—and this part was that of ‘* Poetical 
Advocate of Christianity,” as Sainte-Beuve has 
so well expressed it. Chateaubriand felt him- 
self strong enough to take it, and the ‘* Génie 
du Christianisme,’’ or, as he himself described 
it, “*The moral and poetical beauties of the 
Christian religion, and its superiority over all 
the other worships of the earth,” was the re- 
sult of his conviction. At the same moment, 
Napoleon was planning the concordat with 
Rome, and on the very day which witnessed 
the solemn Ze Dewm in Notre-Dame for the 
restoration of religious worship in France, the 
official columns of the Moniteur announced, by 
the pen of Fontanes, the praises of the epoch- 
making work of ‘* the young writer who dares 
to reéstablish the authority of ancestors and 
the traditions of ages.”” Chateaubriand’s ra- 
tiocination, his logic, his erudition, were the 
weakest part of the work, for in truth the world 
was weary of ratiocination, of logic, of erudi- 
tion, of all that, under the name of “ philoso- 
phy,”’ stood in the place of a religion to the 
epoch of the encyclopedists and the Revolu- 
tion. And, as a rule, Chateaubriand did not 
trouble himself or his readers with polemics. 
He was the greatest master of description, the 
first of landscape-painters in words whom the 
French language knew, and all that wealth of 
color, all that ravishing beauty of outline and 
form which dazzled and melted the public in 
his pastoral romances of innocence that was 
never insipid, and passions that were always 
pure—all this, and more, were now devoted to 
extolling the perfections of Christianity, or, as 
the theosophic Saint-Martin complained, of 
Catholicism, for, with Chateaubriand, Chris- 
tianity and Catholicism were one. He tells us 
himself, in the opening chapter, the whole 
of his plan—not to prove that Christianity 
was excellent because it came from God, but 
that it came from God because it was excel- 
lent. There could be no more complete ap- 
preciation of what the social situation required. 
What though there were great faults, great 
gaps and hiatuses in the structure which Cha- 
teaubriand raised, much absurd rhetoric, much 
sickly sentimentality? The public of his time 
had got what it wanted, and the sons of the 
men who, from considering Christianity ab- 
surd, had come to proscribe it as noxious and 
frightful, were now prepared to accept it as 
sublimely wise, because they had been taught 
to see associated with it loveliness, and har- 
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mony, and majesty, and peace, and poetry; 
the solemn chant of procescions, the glorious 
roofs of grand cathedrals, the plenteousness 
of monastic hospitality, the valor of crusading 
heroes, the virtues of devoted missionaries ; 
and not only these things, but, relieving them 
and illustrating them, the numberless charms 
of the animate and inanimate creation, the 
foliage of the forest, the odor of the rose 
and violet, the thunder of the cataract, the 
song of the nightingale, the music of running 
streams. 


From the third “ Conversation in a Studio” 
(Blackwood), we quote the subjoined fragment : 


Belton. Did it ever strike you how charac- 
teristie of each nation is its form of salutation? 
The Italians say, ‘‘Come sta?” and ‘“‘ Come 
va ?”’—"* How do you stand?” and ‘“* How do 
you go?’’—because, naturally, when an Ital- 
ian is well he stands easily and he moves easi- 
ly. The French say, ‘‘ Comment vous portez- 
vous ?”»—** How do you carry yourself ?’’—for 
a Frenchman always wishes to make an ap- 
pearance and an impression through his de- 
portment. The English, who are essentially 
an active and doing people, engaged in busi- 
ness, and always at work, say, ‘“‘ How do you 
do?’? While the German, who is generally 
wandering in a maze, and whose intellectual 
tendencies are vague and metaphysical, asks, 
** Wie befinden sie sich ?’’—** How do you find 
yourself?” 

Mallett. Very characteristic, and particu- 
larly the last. The wonder is, how the specu- 
lative German ever does find himself. 

Bélton. There is another common form of 
speech which has struck me as characteristic 
and distinctive of the Latin and Catholic na- 
tions from the porthern and Protestant na- 
tions. The Latins and Catholics always say 
**Credo”*—“ I believe’’—while the northern 
nations say ‘“‘I think ;” for the simple reason 
that the former take every thing on trust and 
as a matter of belief, while the latter refer it 
to their reason, and accept it as a matter of 
opinion. No Italian or Spaniard ever says 
* Penso’?—“*I think;” he believes so— he 
does not think so. He has been accustomed 
so long to having his thinking done for him 
by others, that he only accepts and believes. 
No Englishman ever believes any thing until 
he has thought it over. 

Mallet. It is a curious fact which never 
occurred to me, but it seems to indicate the 
distinction you have stated. It is also singu- 
lar how little either the Greeks or Romans 
seem to have used the simple form of assent 
as we do our “Yes,” even if they had it, 
which, I confess, seems to me doubtful. ‘‘ Nae” 
in Latin, which most nearly approximates to 
it, is but an adoption of the Greek “‘ Nai,” and 
has rather the character of an oath or absolute 
affirmation than our simple assent, and, be- 
sides, was rarely used in their writings. Their 
usual form of assent seems to have been by 
reaffirming the same proposition or statement. 
They certainly, if we may judge from their 
writings, had no word in common use corre- 
sponding to our “ Yes,.”’ Neither of them could 
have said of his nation, as the Italians do of 
theirs, ‘* I] bel paese dove si suona il si;’? nor 
could it ever have been a joke with foreigners 
to say to them, “* Nae,” or “* Nai,” as it is to 
many a one now who makes the crowd laugh 
when an Englishman passes, by ‘* Yas, yas!” 
Their “Ita est” is almost as bad as the vulgar 
American, “‘ That’s so,” which is a literal 
translation of it. 

Bulton. I do not believe they had any “‘ Yes” 
eorresponding to ours. They certainly had no 


} No,” and I cannot understand how they got 
on in conversation without it. Think of a 
people who couldn’t say ‘‘ No” and stumbled 
over “* Yes!”’ 

Mallett. Their conversation could never 
have been, ‘* Yea, yea,’”? and “ Nay, nay!” 
But then they were pagans. You could not 
expect it. 

Belton. I wish we had some real specimens 
of their conversation. I hope for all their 
sakes they were not always on stilts and talk- 
ing as they do in their books. The jokes they 
have recorded, and particularly Cicero’s, are 
very flat to us, but they seem to have been 
extremely amused with them, which gives me 
a notion that they had very little esprit or hu- 
mor in their talk. 

Mallat. 1 will never believe Antony did 
not know how to talk. Ah! he was a man 
after my heart; he is the one of the old Ro- 
mans I should have liked to know. I don’t 
at all wonder that Cleopatra fell madly in love 
with him, nor, for the matter of that, that he 
fell madly in love with her. What a pair! 
What nights of revel, what days of splendor, 
they must have known! 


A writer in an English journal is not in 
the least more bitter upon whistling, in the 
subjoined, than the practice deserves : 


Popular songs may be nice, so is cham- 
pagne, so is flirting, but the consequences ! 
Of the first we can speak feelingly and strange- 
ly, of the second we have heard a great deal, 
of the third we may read in the Madras Times. 
How I. have wished my friends would go 
bounding through upland, and woodland, and 
vale, and pitied any one who accepted the in- 
vitation to live with me [not me] and be my 
love! A precious lot of pleasures they would 
have to prove. I could wish that some of 
Annie Laurie’s admirers would lay down and 
dee. After all, there is an end to these echoes. 
The dabblers themselves get tired of being 
among the barley, or repeating confessions of 
inability to sing the old song. But some of 
them never can surmount the habit of whis- 
tling. It amounts to a disease, which has not 
obtained sufficient attention from the medical 
faculty. Whistlers differ as stars differ from 
one another, but we never heard one who 





could whistle equal to three piceworths of 
bamboo or a pennyworth of perforated tin. It 
is said that people whose habitat has been 
elevated, often scratch their heads when the 
necessity for doing so no longer exists, and so 
we presume that men whistle inadvertently 
long after they know that whistling, except 
during the period of tubbing, is not in accord- 
ance with one’s duty to one’s neighbor. We 
have heard of men who considered whistling 
a fine art, and would accompany their labio- 
pneumatic efforts on a piano. Generally speak- 
ing, we should have preferred their being ac- 
companied out of the room. During the once- 
popular mess chorus to “‘ There was an old 
farmer in Sussex did dwell’ we have, in our 
haste, wished the whistlers where the farmer 
wished his wife. These bands playing in an 
evening are responsible for any amount of 
whistling which we should be afraid to esti- 
mate. They put snatches of melody into the 
hollows of the heads of well-meaning men, 
who not only persist in blowing them through 
their lips, but asking you what it was they 
blew. They blow and they blow until the 
phrase is distorted out of all pretension to 
melody orscale. Considering the vast annoy- 
ance caused to men and women by the preva- 
lent vice of whistling, we may well ponder on 
the question, why do men whistle? Women 
do not, although we could well tolerate any 
thing from their lips but determined refusals. 
What impulse leads a man to inclose a circular 
space with his lips, then by sheer pneumatic 
force make the noise called whistling? Ifthe 
lips looked more elegant in this form there 
would be a plea for whistling. But this is 
very rarely the case. Granted a moderate- 
sized mouth, with the upper-lip rather small, 
the personal appearance of the whistler may 
be tolerated. But granted a big mouth and a 
pent-roof upper lip, and the whistler presents 
to you a fac-simile of the extremity of an ele- 
phant’s trunk. Strange to say, the latter class 
of whistlers are by far the more prevalent, 
and if whistling be a fine art, and not one of 
the ills that flesh is heir to, the big-mouthed 
are the most inefficient though the most per- 
severing performers... We could read with 
greater comfort and interest between two large 
saws that were being sharpened than near an 
inveterate whistler. 
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